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Joseph  Reilly  and  Bruce  Ingersoll: 

In  The  Sun-Times,  they  present 
all  sides  of  the  ecology  story 

Reilly  and  Ingersoll  specialize  in  covering  the  battle  to  save 
the  environment.  They  report  the  pollution  story  through 
statistics,  government  and  citizen  action  and  through  the 
eyes  of  victims. 

They  tell  the  other  side  of  the  story,  too  .  .  .  citing  the 
problems  faced  by  industry  and  reporting  its  significant 
progress  in  controlling  waste  elimination. 

Joseph  L.  Reilly  is  a  veteran  ecology  and  consumer  re¬ 
porter.  Bruce  Ingersoll  is  a  Wisconsin  University  graduate 
with  a  master's  degree  in  conservation  journalism.  As  our 
environmental  team,  they  present  an  authoritative,  well- 
rounded  approach  to  reporting  the  ecology  story.  They're 
another  reason  why  readers  recognize  the  Sun-Times  as 
“The  Bright  One." 

Chicago  SunTimes 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Com  ng  October  24th  from  KING- 
-and  well  worth  waiting  for 
a  new  column 


author  of  those  historic  best  sellers,  ‘  Between  Parent 
and  Child”  and  "Between  Parent  and  Teenager” 

Dr.  Ginott’s  new  column,  BETWEEN  US, 
will  cover  a  broad  range  of  human  relations, 
giving  readers  the  kind  of  help  so  vitally 
needed  in  this  time  of  great  stress. 

BETWEEN  US  will  be  a  weekly  column, 

for  week-end  release  (approximately  800  words). 


For  terms,  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 
R.  K.  ROGERS,  General  Sales  Director 
235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  212  682-5600 
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In  Rochester,  25  disadvantaged  kids 
helped  write  The  Times-Union  one  day. 
No  one  was  too  surprised. 

When  the  25  black,  Spanish-speaking  and  white  high  schoolers 
from  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  produced  two  pages  of  one 
edition  of  the  September  5  Times-Union,  Rochesterians  took  it  in  stride. 

Public  service  is  a  Gannett  Rochester  Newspaper  tradition.  In¬ 
novation  in  public  service  is,  too. 

So  when  Rochester's  Urban  Journalism  Workshop  youngsters 
got  around  to  publishing  a  workshop  newspaper.  The  Times-Union 
agreed  to  print  it  as  part  of  a  regular  edition. 

The  idea  behind  the  workshop  was  to  give  youngsters  a  practical 
experience  in  journalism.  Their  newspaper  was  as  practical  as  you 
can  get. 

Good  newspapers  make  their  public  service  projects  meaningful. 
We  are.  We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


NEW  UPDATED  2ND  EDITION 

A  basic  guide  to  reporting 
government,  politics,  labor, 
crime  news,  and  trials 


“Clear,  blessedly  clear.... 
It  will  do  the  job  the  author 
has  set  for  it— serve  as  a 
text  for  a  year  sequence  in 
reporting  — and  do  it  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well.” 

—Journalism  Quarterly 

•  With  a  completely  rewrit¬ 
ten  chapter,  “Free  Press 
and  Fair  Trial,”  discussing 
such  recent  controversial 
cases  as  Sheppard  and 
Speck.  $8.95.  Educational 
discount  available. 


Another  line  Joumaliets'  man* 
ual  — with  workbook: 

GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS 
(Rev.  ed.)  by  E.  L.  Callihan. 
Cloth  $5.95;  paper  $3.95 
Testa  and  Exercises  based  on 
GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNAL¬ 
ISTS.  Paper  $1.95 
(Instructor’s  Manual,  contain¬ 
ing  answers,  free  to  teachers) 

Now  at  your  bookstore,  or  send  re¬ 
mittance  (including  applicable  sales 
tax)  to  CHILTON  BOOK  COMPANY 
401  Walnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.  19106 
(TEACHERS:  Write  on  official  sta¬ 
tionary  for  examination  copies  on 
60-day  approval  at  20%  discount.  If 
book  is  adopted,  send  copy  of  pur¬ 
chase  order  or  other  proof,  and  your 
bill  will  be  cancelled  entirely.) 


in  troglodyte*  the  X  is  small,  but. 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  identifying  Teletype  Corporation 
products— and  used  correctly  only  as  an 
adjective,  as  in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype 
terminal.”  It  is  never  used  as  a  noun  or 
verb,-  as  in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype,"  or 
"Teletype  it.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

SEPTEMBER 

20-23  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Eastern  Region. 

Basin  Harbor  Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

20-22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Ponchartraln 
Hotel,  Detroit. 

20-25 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont,  San  Francisco. 

22-26 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Sahara  Tahoe 
Hotel,  Lake  Tahoe,  Nevada. 

24-26 — Western  Kentucky  Press  Association.  Lake  Barkley  State  Park. 

24- 26 — International  Advertising  Association.  Tokyo. 

25 —  Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Fairgrounds,  Oklahoma  City,. 

25-26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Advertising  Conference,  Hilton  Inn,  Waco. 

25- 26 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  News/Editorial  Confer¬ 
ence.  Thunderbird  Motel,  Eugene. 

26- Oct.  2 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Kings  Inn,  Grand- 
Bahama  Island. 

27- 29 — New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association.  Thruway  Hyatt 
House,  Albany. 

27-30 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Region. 
Hyatt  House,  Des  Moines. 

27-Oct.  9 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  Circulation  Managers. 

(over  75,000  Circulation)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

30-Oct.  3 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Parker  House,  Boston. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — Florida  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  &  Florida  Press  Association. 
Causway  Inn,  Tampa. 

2- 3 — Southern  California  United  Press  International  Editors.  The  Biltmore, 
Santa  Barbara. 

3- 4 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Neil 
House  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus. 

4- 6 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey. 

4-7 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Harrah's,  Reno, 
Nevada. 

4-7 — ln*ernationaI  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Western  Region. 

Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Portland,  Oregon. 

4-8 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional. 

Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

4-10 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

7- 9 — Catholic  Press  Association  Midwest  Region.  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria, 
Illinois. 

8- 10 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  County  House, 
Syracuse. 

8- 10 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hilton  Inn,  San  Diego. 

9- 10 — United  Press  International  Michigan  Newspaper  Editors.  Sugar  Loaf 
Village  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

10 -  International  Newspaperboy  Day. 

11- 13 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Manager  Association  Sales  Conference. 
Hilton  Inn.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

1  11-13 — Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Association  Convention.  Christopher 
Inn,  Columbus. 

12- 14 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  (EDICON).  Color- 
*  nial  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

12-15 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "U.S.  Foreign  Policy  Issues."  University 
i  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

16-17 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Advertising  conference. 

1  Sunriver  Lodge. 

'  18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 21 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers.  Hotel  Am¬ 
bassador,  Chicago. 

19- 21 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Supervisory  Seminar. 
Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

19- 23 — Inter  American  Press  Association.  Hotel  Camino  Real.  Mexico  City. 

20- 22 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel. 
Boston. 

21- 24 — Catholic  Press  Association  Eastern  Region.  Holiday  Inn,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

22- 24 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Colonnades  Hotel.  West 
Palm  Beach. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

23- 25 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association.  Holiday  Inn  West,  Toledo. 
23-25 — California  Press  Women.  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  Los  Angeles. 
25-29 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar.  "Poverty  and  Public  Welfare  Policy." 
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offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  ‘‘Edpub,  New 
York.’’  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  StroudsburK.  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Reg¬ 
ister^  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1970  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
rights  reserved.  Annual  subscription  $8.00  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $20.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  Editor  &  Publisher.  “External  Account,’’  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
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Here's  what  our 
500th  client 

has  to  say 
about  Copley 
News  Service 

(Donald  C.  Johnson,  Managing  Editor, 

Niagara  Falls  Gazette) 

“Reason  for  our  decision  should  be  obvious .  . . 
it  is  the  best  buy  we  have  seen  for  the  money. 

The  variety  and  quality  of  the  features  available  has 
given  us  a  number  of  readily  usable  columns  and 
other  features  for  our  Sunday  package  .  .  .  and, 
there  is  enough  left  over  to  add  a  substantial  plus 
to  our  daily  news  hole. . . 

Our  material  is  yours  to  inspect  at  our  expense. 

Call  us  collect  or  write  for  a  sample  package. 

You’ll  find  it  detailed  but  compact,  tailored  for  any 
newshole  and  the  biggest  bargain  of  the 
newspaper  world. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news  service.  Write  Copley  News  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112.  Or  phone  (714)  234-0191. 
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S&H  Het  Proirt 
And  Revenue  Rise 
lo  Mi-lime  Highs 

_ Ruffato  Kvtidno  N««» 


to<Uy  rl-rtej 

record-brea^g  jS^venuc 
f M'WW J  ?scal  year  end- 
id  3^n.  3  *nd  the  final  quarter 

"  w- 

«k31  a  share,  from 

$32,521,000.  'SVlSo.S’. 

;?e2  *end5^  ^c.  28  a  year 

**S’ years  ‘nc^* 

S^^ilqiredlnl^vemberlOeO. 

on  ;  po3ling-of-lnterests  basliu 

ihaTe  earnings  for  both 
Shares  and  common  share 

equivalents. 

Twm#«tic  stamp  service 
rev^e  for  fiscal 

to  1361.988.000  f^m 

$i;oVSwJye-;"^c 

S2mp‘"’S)erations^\‘“* 

JS:®  IS  *th’e  preceding 
key  factor 

rise  in  prxrfits  was  another 
-mn.  veSrfor  the  SiH  green 

SSn? 

William  S.  Bemecke  said. 
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The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  includes: 


Business  services 
S&H  Green  Stamps 
S&H  Travel  Awards 
S&H  Incentive  Division 
S&H  Mail  Marketing 
State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
SNB  Computer  Center 


Home  Furnishings  Complex 

Bigelow-Sanford 

Lea  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Gunlocke  Company 
Paragon  Design,  Inc. 

Department  Stores 
Hens  &  Kelly 


CATCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

SPEAKING  OF  NEWSPAPER  POTS— that’s  what  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  graduate  Marc  Sijan,  now  an  art  teacher, 
calls  his  ceramic  creations  which  get  a  novel  textured  surface 
through  use  of  old  newspaper  mats.  Sijan  has  made  several  of 
the  pots  from  Milwaukee  Journal  mats,  cast  in  plaster  with 
the  mold  used  as  a  direct  transfer  onto  wet  clay.  Several  oper¬ 
ations  later,  among  them  brushing  black  stain  over  the  pot 
and  washing  the  relief  areas  with  a  sponge,  the  pot  is  complete 
and  the  original  print  can  be  clearly  read.  Sijan  says  he  was 
inspired  by  the  daily  news  in  his  search  for  different  surfaces 
for  his  i)ottery. 

*  *  * 

Heads  Rolled 
(Ix*t-tuee  Explain) 

is  the  head-of-the-week  over  a  Clayton  (N.M.)  Union  County 
I^eadvr  story  telling  how  a  lettuce-laden  semi  truck  overturned 
on  a  nearby  highway,  totally  wrecking  the  vehicle  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  loss  of  873  cases  of  lettuce  en  route  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  from  Colorado. 

Then  the  Potter  County  News  in  Gettysburg,  S.D.,  had  a 
page  1  head  the  other  day,  “Close  ‘Vote’  Favors  Rain”.  Doubt¬ 
less  subscribers  hastened  to  read  the  story  about  a  meeting 
called  by  county  commissioners  seeking  public  opinion  on 
the  question  of  continued  cloud  seeding  for  rain  making  and 
hail  suppression. 

And  one  deskbound  soul  at  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Jour¬ 
nal  edited  the  story  of  a  nude  beauty  contest  which  revealed 
in  the  lead  that  the  winner  was  a  brown-eyed  blonde  model 
with  37-23-36  measurements  and  then  wrote  a  2  column  head: 
“.Some  Noticed  She  \\  as  Blonde"’. 

*  *  * 

“THE  WOMEN'.S  PAGE . that  men  also  read”  is 

the  8  column  heading  for  the  women's  page  of  the  Madison 
(Ind.)  Courier.  A  small  ellipse  at  the  right  hand  carries  the 
name  of  editor  Pat  C.  Oyler. 

*  *  * 

OUT  IN  IIILL.SBORO,  OREGON,  the  long-time  publisher 

of  the  twice-weekly  Argus,  W.  V'erne  McKinney,  is  being 

honored  by  having  a  new  elementary  school  named  after  him. 
Board  of  education  chairman  for  elementary  schools  Robert 
Goodwin  explained  that  McKinney  “during  his  entire  pro¬ 
fessional  career  has  devoted  himself  single-mindedly  to  a  very 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  education.” 

McKinney  is  past  president  of  the  National  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  and  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  His 
mother,  the  late  Emma  G.  McKinney,  began  the  family  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Argus  as  a  typecasting  machine  operator  in 
the  1880s.  McKinney  has  been  with  paper  since  his  release 
from  Army  duty  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  His  sons,  Walter 
and  Richard,  are  now  with  the  paper. 

*  ■*•  * 


DEFINITIONS  DEPARTMENT— 

Society  columnist:  Clique  watcher. 
Prescribe:  Journalism  student 
Ballvhow:  A  school  for  ballvlioo. 


*  * 


Frank  Tyger 


EMINENTLY  QUALIFIED  to  do  an  interview  with  a  Palm 
Beach  veterinarian  who  was  packing  up  his  family  to  move 
to  New  Zealand  in  search  of  a  grand  new  life  with  old-fash¬ 
ioned  challenge  was  Colin  Dangaard  of  the  Miami  Herald  staff. 
Colin  wrote:  “Having  just  left  New  Zealand  myself,  for  the 
grand  life  in  America,  1  can  assure  Dr.  Thorp  he  will  not  be 
disappointed.  .  .  .  Success  in  New  Zealand  is  not  measured  by 
what  you  earn  so  much  as  it  is  by  wbat  you’ve  hunted,  fished 
or  tramped  over.  The  national  preoccupations  are  rugby,  foot¬ 
ball,  drinking  beer,  shooting  and  fishing.  . . 

“So  keen  are  New  Zealanders  to  hit  the  trail  immediately 
after  biting  the  time-clock  that  many  go  to  offices  Friday 
wearing  knapsacks  over  gray  flannel  suits.  The  law  simply 
requires  that  you  carry  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and  bolt  and  am¬ 
munition  in  the  other,  in  a  brief  case.  Just  while  you’re  in 
town.”  Colin  adds,  if  the  weekend  proves  too  much  and  you 
don't  turn  up  for  work  Monday,  don’t  worry.  “People  is  the 
only  commodity  New  Zealand  has  in  short  supply,  so  your 
boss  won't  dare  call  until  Wednesday.” 
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WE'RE  NUMBER  I  IN  ALABAMA 
FOR  DAILY  "PRESS  BOX"  COVERAGE 


Alabama  counts  on  us  to  put  all  the  fans  on  the 
50-yard  line  at  every  game  of  the  season.  The 
70,000  sports  fans  who  fill  this  stadium  get  their 
line-ups,  schedules,  facts,  figures,  post-mortems 
and  "color"  every  day  of  the  year  from  .... 

®OTTtinjihant  •  Birmingham  Posl-Herald 

“Alabama’s  IVlosl  Powerful  Selling  Force” 

Represented  nationally  by  Mew  house  Newspapers  (Metro  Suburbia.  Inr.)  ^ 


Editor  6l 


R«b*rt  U.  Brown 
Puklbhor  and  Editor 


Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 
James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


o'»  • 

* Charter  Member,  Audit 
'/•URTm*  Bureau  of  Circulationa 
e  t  Member,  American 

Busineu  Free*  Inc. 

*^1,.  »' 


6  Mo.  averagre  net  paid  June  30,  1970 — 26,16S 
Renewal  Rate — 72.49% 


Like  a  sieve 

I'hc  reseairli  itiili  ivliith  CP>.S  television  stations  ))ro|K)se  to  line 
retail  advertisers  awav  Iroin  newsjiajiers  lias  more  holes  than  a  sieve 
(E.^-1*  Sept.  T),  pa^e  9).  Television  researthers  asked  how  nuuh  time 
was  sjKMit  reading  newspapers  and  newspa|)er  ails  hut  never  asked 
whether  these  same  jieople  watched  rommereials  or  how  miuh  time 
thev  spent  doing  so.  I'hey  assumed  that  people  watdi  lelexision 
commercials  just  liecause  they  appear  sandwidied  in  between  the 
entertainment  when  anv  viewer  will  admit  readily  that  is  not  so. 

The  trouble  with  the  CBS  claims  is  that  while  anv  news|Kiper 
adman  (an  spot  the  errors  :ind  dis(  repancies  ("the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  did  a  good  job  of  citing  them  Sept.  12.  page  11)  some  re¬ 
tailers  mav  fall  for  the  tirgnments  unwittingly. 

Even  if  one  assumes  that  the  television  claim  of  six  seconds  of  read¬ 
ing  for  the  average  newspaper  ad.  with  five  times  that  mudi  attention 
going  to  television  ccHumcK ials,  is  valid  not  even  the  retailers  can 
(juarrel  with  results.  .Another  study  reported  in  this  issue  shows  that 
92^j,  of  the  shojipers  in  groceiy  stores  attributed  their  select  ion  of 
items  to  seeing  newspa|)er  ads  while  only  0*^^,  said  television. 

Seeds  of  censorship 

\  series  of  reports  in  EK.I’  on  press  relations  and  the  dilficuhies  of 
corres]>()ndents  at  the  Cnited  Xtitions  head(]uarters  reveals  that  Avhile 
lip  service  is  given  to  press  freedom  by  many  delegates  the  seeds  of 
censorship  and  restriction  aie  firmly  imbedded  in  that  structure. 

The  attitude  in  that  august  body  toward  a  free  jiress  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  attitudes  of  the  individiuil  governments  toward 
the  press  in  their  owti  countries,  d'liere  is  no  doidit  that  the  light  of 
press  freedom  is  growing  dimmer  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

The  Inter  .American  Press  .Association  has  found  the  future  so 
bleak  in  the  Southern  jioriion  of  this  hemisphere  that  it  is  ttiking  the 
unusual  step  of  denoting  the  entire  jirogram  of  its  forthcoming  (ien- 
eral  Assembly  in  Mexico  (iiiy,  Oct.  29-2'l.  to  discussion,  exjrosure  and 
analysis  of  the  problem  that  threatens  to  erase  true  press  freedom 
from  a  large  part  of  the  Americas. 

The  full  glare  of  public  ity  may  help  to  correc  t  the  sitmition.  Xothing 
else  sc'ems  to. 

Newsprint  price  increase 

I’.S.  news|)aper  publishers  are  in  the  position  of  waiting  for  the 
other  shoe  to  drop.  Three  Canadian  newsprint  suppliers  have  an¬ 
nounced  a  SIO  ]>ei  ton  price  incre.ise  elfeclive  fan.  I  l)ut  other  manu¬ 
facturers  producing  almost  7.T'i,  of  the  H.S.  supply  seem  to  he  m;irk- 
ing  time  or  waiting  to  see  what  publisher  or  customer  reaction  will  he. 

Publisher  sentiment  has  been  stated  plainly  by  the  presidents  of 
the  large  associations:  .\n  adjustment  in  price  at  this  time  is  reason¬ 
able  l)ut  .SIO  a  ton  is  unreasonahle  and  could  be  detrimental  to  the 
manufacturers  as  well  as  their  customers. 

I'heir  statements  have  been  more  temperate  than  any  others  made 
in  the  past  by  their  predecessors  under  similar  circumstances. 

We  hope  the  leaders  of  the  newsprint  manufacturing  industry  can 
s(*e  this  and  that  they  will  interpret  it  correctly. 
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letters 


\\  OMEN'S  LIB 

As  one  of  the  5.8  million  U.S.  women 
and  as  one  whose  whole  working  life  has 
been  spent  in  journalism,  1  am  disturbed 
to  find  in  a  magazine  of  the  journalism 
l>rofession  the  bigotry  expressed  by  your 
Sej)tember  5  selection  of  cartoons  on  the 
women's  demonstrations. 

1  cannot  conceive  that  a  similar  dem¬ 
onstration  held  in  an  earlier  August, 
that  of  the  civil  rights  marchers  behind 
Martin  Luther  King,  might  have  been 
covered  in  editorial  cartoons  through 
depictions  of  unflattering  racial  sterotypes. 
\et.  E&P  selected  from  the  work  of  all 
the  nation’s  editorial  cartoonists  eight 
items  embodying  the  starkest  of  stereo¬ 
types  about  women. 

Surely  among  the  nation’s  papers,  there 
must  have  been  cartoonists  with  other 
views,  whose  work  might  have  been  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  sampling  published  suggests  the 
very  sort  of  (juestion  which  women’s 
movement  leaders  are  asking  so  loud¬ 
ly.  Are  there  ecpial  opportunities  in 
journalism  for  women  to  become  editorial 
caitoonists';* 

.Mrs.  LkVahn  McCvbe 

Kingston,  R.I. 

(Editor’s  note.  If  e  noidd  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  knowing  of  any  newspaper  editorial 
cartoonists  who  are  women.) 


F.41R  TRE.\T.MENT 

The  reason  I  am  writing  is  to  register 
a  small  complaint  in  the  editing  of  the 
speech  by  (ieorge  Reedy  as  reported  on 
Page  10  of  the  August  22  issue.  Perhaps 
I  am  being  a  little  j)icky  since  it  may 
be  that  the  magazine  simply  has  given  us 
the  written  text  of  Mr.  Reedy’s  speech. 
I  do  recall,  however  that  he  distinctly 
gave  great  credit  to  the  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  early  part  of  his  speech,  for 
having  provided  the  milieu  in  which 
journalism  in  general  has  had  to  become 
more  responsible. 

I  guess  all  1  am  asking  is  that  we  have 
fair  play  for  all  members  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  family,  especially  in  light  of  the 
findings  of  most  research  in  the  past  five 
years.  May  1  refer  you  to  my  piece  in 
the  RTNDA  bulletin  of  the  most  recent 
issue,  regarding  the  need  to  bring  the 
])rint  and  broadcast  brethren  closer  to¬ 
gether? 

Dk.  John  R.  Rider 

Edwardsville,  Ill. 

(Dr.  Rider  is  chairman  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations  Faculty  Director,  Broadcasting 
Services  at  Southern  Illinois  University. ! 


IDENTIFICATION 

I  disagree  with  Richard  Varenchik’s 
letter  (E&P,  August  8)  in  which  he  argues 
that  identification  of  people  by  “cut  of 
clothes  or  length  of  hair,’’  race,  etc.,  is  a 
“distasteful  practice,”  or  that  investiga¬ 
tion  is  short-circuited  because  such  iden¬ 
tification  “explains  everything  because, 
deep  down  inside,  we  all  knew  what  ‘they’ 
were  like.” 

The  fact  is  that  indeed  the  probabilities 
of  attitudes,  beliefs,  values,  opinions,  etc., 
can  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  group 
identification,  social  economic  status, 
religion,  etc.  Do  we  know  how  a  member 
of  the  ITU  probably  will  react  to  right-to- 
work  laws?  Can  we  predict  the  black  re¬ 
sponse  to  Governor  Lester  Maddox?  I 
think  so.  True,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
a  statement  of  motivation  by  the  parties 
in  the  news,  but  in  the  absence  of  same, 
group  identification  is  important  for  the 
very  reason  that  “deep  down  inside,  we  all 
know  what  ‘they’  are  like.”  The  identifica¬ 
tion,  whether  racial  or  by  cut  of  hair,  is  of 
interest  and  a  part  of  the  news.  News¬ 
papers  are  in  the  business  of  serving 
reader  interest  and  reporting  relevant  in¬ 
formation  so  that  intelligent  decisions  can 
be  made. 

Certainly,  there  should  be  investigation, 
but  race  and  length  of  hair  do  not  require 
much  investigation  and  provide  news,  in¬ 
terest,  insight  when  a  shortage  of  time 
might  otherwise  preclude  further  research. 
All  groups  are  not  equally  homogeneous 
in  opinion  or  behavior,  but  some  predic¬ 
tion  is  possible.  For  example,  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  some  one  with  long  hair  is 
rejecting  certain  traditional  values.  What 
values  may  not  be  certain,  but  if  be  blows 
up  a  bank,  it  is  meaningful,  I  insist  to 
know  about  his  hair  and  his  life  style.  I 
also  want  to  know  whether  the  partv  in 
the  news  is  a  Black  Panther,  fascist,  John 
Bircher,  union  leader  or  member.  Baptist, 
Catholic,  or  what  have  you.  because  it’s 
news  and  it’s  important  to  the  evaluation 
of  the  news  event  and  to  intelligent  de¬ 
cision  making  in  a  democratic  society. 
And  this  is  true  whether  the  event  reflects 
favorably  or  unfavorably  upon  the  iden¬ 
tification  used. 

The  identification  won’t  answer  the 
whole  question  of  motivation,  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  if  there  is  time,  there  should  be 
further  investigation.  Nevertheless,  the 
identification  is  a  fair  index.  It’s  news 
that  belongs  in  tbe  newspaper. 

Larry  D.  Miles 
Ass’t  Professor  of  Journalism 
Humboldt  State  College 
Areata,  California. 

*  *  * 

EDITORIAL  PRAISED 

Congratulations  on  your  editorial  of 
•August  29,  “Objectivity  stops  here.”  Too 
many  journalists  are  too  eager  to  reject 
criticism.  Many  automatically  side  with 
every  reformist  or  anti-establishment 
movement. 

Kenneth  E.  Lay 

(The  writer  is  Director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Ripon  College.) 


ECOLOGY  WRITERS 

Your  list  of  “Environment  writers”  on 
page  45  of  the  August  8,  1970  issue  adds 
up  to  97  publications  with  writers  cover¬ 
ing  the  “environment”  news  beat.  You 
could  well  add  the  1,276  active  members 
of  OWAA. 

With  all  respect,  we  must  consider 
most  of  those  listed  as  “Johnny-come- 
latelies”  who’s  support  we  welcome  with 
open  arms — the  outdoor  writer  has  been 
talking  about  pollution,  habitat,  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  balance  of  nature  for  some 
70  years. 

Years  ago  the  outdoor  writer  wrote 
about  the  pollution  of  the  fishing  stream 
but  no  one  cared.  During  hunting  season 
we  deplored  the  spreading  cancer  of 
“civilization”  taking  over  the  woods 
and  wetlands  but  no  one  cared.  W’e  saw 
the  effects  of  pesticides,  industrial  wastes, 
municipal  sewage  and  careless  picnickers 
because  our  news  beat  is  out  where  it’s 
hajipening.  But  no  one  cared. 

Suddenly,  environment  is  the  hottest 
news  beat  going.  Most  newspapers  dumped 
it  right  in  the  outdoor  editor’s  lap — 
I  am  the  “environment  writer”  for  my 
paper.  A  few  papers  have  re-named  the 
outdoor  editor  the  environment  editor. 
The  larger  papers  recognize  how  big 
this  beat  is  and  assigned  an  additional 
person  to  cover  it — but  basically  it  is 
still  the  outdoor  writer’s  job.  Four  on 
your  list  are  active  OW'AA  members. 

I  just  didn’t  want  your  readers  to  think 
that  there  are  only  97  newsmen  con¬ 
cerned  over  what’s  happening  in  our 
outdoor  environment. 

Bill  Clede 

Outdoor  Editor 
Hartford,  (Conn.)  Times 

(Mr.  Clede  is  president  of  the  Outdoor 
If  riters  Association  of  America  Inc.) 


Short  Takes 

Surviving  are  three  sons,  one  by 
marriage. — Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph- 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Resignations  have  been  submitted  by  the 
tight  Rev.  S  B  and  W  T  , 
both  vice  presidents  of  the  executive 
council. — Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

*  * 

The  schedule  includes  a  murder  of 
small  discussion  groups  to  be  led  by 
members  of  the  advisory  committee. — 
Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Clifford,  53,  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
small  right-wing  new'spaper,  said  he 
acted  on  the  sour  of  the  moment. — .Yen; 
York  Post. 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE:  Ferry  Boat  Sins  in 
Violent  Storm. — Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent. 

if  *  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  newspapers 
a)id  reprinted  here.) 
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The  New^rkTimes  will 
enlighten,  expose,  expound, 
confound,  explore,  suggest, 
contest,  probe,  prod,  praise, 
and  otherwise  provoke  and 
inform  now  more  than  ever 

1  f 

weekdays 

I  we  have  confined  opinion 

(ours,  our  writers’, our  readers’) 


Up  to  now  on  weekdays 
we  have  confined  opinion 
•  (ours,  our  writers’, our  readers’) 
to  a  single  Editorial  Page. 

It  is  no  longer  enough. 

I'here  are  more  issues,  more 
voices,  more  opinions.  We  believe 
they  should  be  heard. 

So  we  are  transforming  the 
page  opposite  the  Editorial  Page 
into  a  center  of  informed  debate 
covering  the  whole  range  of 
human  affairs. 

We  call  it  the  Op-Ed  Page. 

Our  own  writers  (James  Reston, 
Tom  Wicker,  C.L.Sulzberger, 

Russell  Baker,  Anthony  Lewis  et  al.) 
will  share  it  with  literally  hundreds  of 
people  who  may  In?  famous,  not-so- 
famous,  obscure,  or  even  unknown. 
But  they  will  all  have  something 
important  to  .say  and  a  way  of 
saying  it  worth  reading. 

We  plan  to  publish  two  such 
outsiders’  columns  each  day, 
six  days  a  week.  That  comes  to 
.some  fi24  different  articles  a  year. 

Or.  as  we  set*  it.  some  624  f)ccasions 
to  enlighten,  expose,  expound, 
confound,  explore,  suggest,  contest, 
prolx*.  i)rod.  praise,  anti 
otherwise  provoke  and  inform. 

As  never  before. 


..  j 

Monday  Sept  ^ 

A  (tijc  yetu  jjork  fisc? 


September  19,  1970 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


In  Amman 

Reporters  encounter 
communication  block 


Three  mills 


raise  paper 
price  $10 


By  Gerard  Lou^hran 
L'nitrd  Press  International 


to  Beirut  to  file  and  returning  crease  was  $5  per  ton  on  Jan.  1, 
on  the  next  available  plane.  But  1970.  It  had  been  raised  $4  per 
uncertainty  of  the  service  has  ton  Jnn.  1,  1969.  (See  Shop 
persuaded  most  to  try  to  have  Talk,  page  56.) 
their  copy  carried  out  by  oth-  There  has  been  no  word  from 
ers.  other  manufacturers  as  to 

Auto  prices  sky-rocketed.  In  whether  they  would  follow  suit 
normal  days  a  taxi  driver  takes  although  some  advised  E&P 
10  dinars  (24  dollars)  for  the  they  were  studying  it  and  would 
165-mile,  seven-hour  drive  from  make  a  decision  soon.  Great 
{covthmcd  o,>  p,u,e  10)  Northern  told  E&P:  “Our  posi¬ 
tion  IS  that  spiraling  cost,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  fuel  and  labor,  jus- 
I  tify  an  increase  but  we  have 

i  taken  no  decision  yet.” 

Anglo-Canadian  had  cited  a 
30%  increase  in  labor  costs  over 
the  next  three  years.  Interna- 
^  tional  also  mentioned  the  higher 

°  cost  of  transportation. 

Total  U.S.  newsprint  con- 
<•  f  sumption  in  1969  was  9,740,641 

^  I  tons,  according  to  the  American 

'  -"-“I”*;-  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

tion,  which  was  an  increase  of 
4.5%  over  1968.  This  year,  how- 
A*"*"  '  „  ’  ever,  consumption  is  running 

i 1.6%  behind  last  year. 

*' *  fc.  Last  week  ANPA  President 

Richard  Blacklidge  sai^  that  an 

y  ,  .  lahan,  president  of  the  Southern 

Newspaper  Publishers  Asocia- 
^  M  lion,  asked  the  manufacturers 

for  “a  more  reasoned  approach” 

^IP  “Refusal  by  the  ICC  to  grant 
~  lii6  proposed  freight  rate  in- 
,  crease,  open  Southern  tonnage, 

and  the  current  slow  economy 
are  factors  mitigating  against 
an  unreasonable  price  increase,” 
Callahan  said  in  telegrams  to 
executives  of  newsprint  com¬ 
panies. 

“With  large  tonnage  available 
{continned  on  10) 


WhaVs 

cooking? 


Mrs.  Burnham,  left,  tests  recipes  ter  food  columns  and  prepares  dishes  for  black-and-white 
and  color  photography  for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mrs.  Church  is  food  editor  and  writes  a 
weekly  wine  column  as  well  as  daily  articles  on  food.  For  the  story  and  others  related  to  the 
food  industry  turn  to  page  28. 


Photon  to 
card  input 

By  (Iraiji  Toiiikinson 

Photon  has  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  of  marketing:  a  photo¬ 
typesetter  input  system  utiliz¬ 
ing  random  access  data  process¬ 
ing  cards  instead  of  tape.  In  the 
newspaper  field  the  system  was 
termed  “ideal”  for  non¬ 
computer  owning  newspapers 
with  one  or  two  pages  of  clas¬ 
sified  who  are  seeking  a  faster 
and  more  flexible  handling  sys¬ 
tem.  It  was  also  seen  as  valu¬ 
able  in  setting  display  ads. 

The  system,  shown  for  the 
first  time  this  week  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Association 
of  Photo-Lithographers  show’  in 
New  York,  consists  of  a  key¬ 
board  (Photon  Keycomp-5  was 
used)  an  interface  to  an  IBM 
card  punch,  and  a  card  reader 
w'hich  directly  drives  a  photo¬ 
typesetter. 

The  sy.stem  w’as  developed 
by  Warlock  Computer  Corp., 
Georgetown,  Conn.,  and  will  be 
marketed  by  Photon.  The  costs 
of  the  various  components  are: 
$2,500  for  the  interface;  $60  per 
month  for  the  IBM  card  punch 
(which  many  newspapers  al¬ 
ready  have  and  are  using  for 
billing)  and  $7,500  for  the 
reader. 

Alan  Kumble,  of  Warlock,  in 
describing  the  system  said  that 
it  features  random  access,  ei¬ 
ther  manual  or  via  car  sorter, 
without  “elaborate  cutting, 
snipping,  etc.” 

He  stressed  that  all  e(|uip- 
ment  involved  in  the  system  “is 
non  exotic.  It’s  the  current  state 
of  the  art.” 

Keyed  in  data 

The  system’s  operation  differs 
very  little  from  a  tape  gener¬ 
ating  system  in  its  initial 
stages.  Normally,  with  a  tape 
operation,  the  operator  would 
key-in  data  which  would  appear 
in  punched  form  on  tape.  With 
the  new  Photon-Warlock  sys¬ 
tem,  the  operator  keys  the  data 
as  before,  but  produces  a 
punched  form  on  tape.  With 
the  new  Photon-Warlock  sys¬ 
tem,  the  operator  keys  the  data 
as  before,  but  produces  a 
punched  card  via  the  IBM 
punch  and  interface. 

The  simplicity  of  this  was 
stressed  as  an  important  factor 
because  it  would  mean  no  re¬ 
training  of  operators. 

The  big  attractions  of  card 
input,  according  to  Ted 
Bartholdi,  Photon  vicepresident 
of  marketing,  are  the  ease  of 
error  correction  and  card  iden¬ 
tification. 


market 

system 

Error  correction,  he  pointed 
out,  is  as  easy  as  removing  a 
card  and  replacing  it  with  a 
new  one.  Access  to  the  cards  is 
simple  because  each  punched 
card  has  an  identifying  printout 
along  the  top  of  the  card. 

For  a  new’spaper  using  it  for 
its  classified  section,  this  means 
that  updating,  kills,  changes, 
and  the  other  classified  func¬ 
tions,  are  accomplished  with  the 
manipulation  of  a  card. 

The  operator  produces  hard 
copy  simultaniously  w'ith  the 
punched  card.  If  an  error  is 
made  and  is  recognized  at  the 
same  time,  the  card  being 
punched  can  be  skipped.  If  an 
error  is  detected  in  the  post¬ 
keypunch  hard  copy  proofing,  a 
new  card  is  punched.  This 
means  that  only  corrected  copy 
is  directed  into  the  photo¬ 
typesetter  (at  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  a  Photon  713-5  was  used) 
meaning  that  paste-up  and 
stripping  are  minimized  or 
eliminated. 

Photon  listed  among  the  op¬ 
tions  available,  a  line  counter 
and  end  of  page  alarm.  A  field 
delete  control  is  available  for 
jobs  needing  a  predetermined 
number  of  lines  per  page  (pagi¬ 
nation).  The  ability  to  select 
certain  columns  of  data  for  diff¬ 
erent  runs  (wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  price  lists),  and  a  tape  to 
card  conversion  enabling  the  op¬ 
erator  to  create  a  card  deck 
from  existing  tapes  without 
keypunching. 

• 

MeKeeii  appointed 
assistant  to  the  editor 

Sidney  B.  McKeen  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  The  Evening 
Gazette. 

McKeen  has  been  with  the 
Worcester  newspapers  for  20 
years,  most  recently  as  state  ed¬ 
itor.  In  his  new  post,  he  will  be 
responsible  to  the  editor  for 
general  supervision  of  all  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  news  bureaus 
outside  of  Worcester  and  the 
editorial  pages. 

John  H.  McMillan  continues 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Kenneth  J.  Botty  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Gazette, 
each  reporting  directly  to  the 
editor.  Albert  B.  Southwick  con¬ 
tinues  as  chief  editorial  writer 
and  Howard  S.  Knowles  as 
chief  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  newspapers. 


Travel  writers  end 
their  7-day  parley 

Establishment  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  award  of  $500  a  year  to  an 
outstanding  college  journalism 
student  was  announced  at  the 
concluding  meeting  of  the  15th 
annual  convention  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  American  Travel  Writers 
on  Sept.  6  in  Helsinki,  Finland. 

The  scholarship  honors  the 
memory  of  Stephen  J.  Flynn, 
former  Miami  Herald  copy  desk- 
man  and  free  lance  writer, 
who.se  articles  were  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  travel 
sections  of  other  metropolitan 
newspapers. 

Richard  Dunlop,  Arlington, 
Heights,  Ill.,  free  lance  writer, 
was  elected  president.  Also  cho¬ 
sen  were:  First  vicepresident, 
Rosellen  Callahan,  travel  editor 
of  Editorial  Enterprises  Syndi¬ 
cate  Murray  Hill,  N.  J.;  second 
vicepresident,  Richard  Wager, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Carolyn  Bennett  Pat¬ 
terson,  assistant  editor.  Nation¬ 
al  Geographic  Magazine;  trea¬ 
surer,  Henry  E.  Bradshaw, 
West  DesMoines,  Iowa  free¬ 
lance  writer. 


Amman 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Amman  through  Syria  to  Bei¬ 
rut.  In  the  present  troubles  the 
price  has  gone  up  to  50  donars 
(120  dollars). 

Since  one  newsman  who  did 
the  drive  reported  being 
stopped  14  times,  mostly  by 
guerrilla  groups,  the  risk 
seemed  to  justify  a  price  in¬ 
crease. 

Many  reporters  asked  plane 
passengers  to  take  packets  of 
film  and  news  stories  to  Beirut 
to  aw’ait  collection.  But  even 
there  the  entrepreneur  has  been 
in  evidence. 

One  story  reaching  Beirut 
told  of  a  traveler  from  a  “neu¬ 
tral”  nation  who  gathered  up 
packets  from  newsmen  at  10 
dinars  (24  dollars)  a  time. 

In  Beirut,  Telex  lines  have 
boon  booked  solid  to  most  Euro¬ 
pean  cities  and  normal  tele¬ 
phone  calls  to  London  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  24-hour  delay.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  Lebanese  authorit¬ 
ies  operate  a  “press  priority” 
service  so  that  most  newsmen 
have  been  able  to  get  through  to 
their  home  offices  within  two  or 
three  hours. 

For  television  men  life  was 
made  even  worse  when  Beirut 
airport  authorities  clamped 
down  a  24-hour  “hold”  on  all 
freight  packets  in  the  nervous 
atmosphere  which  followed  Bei¬ 
rut’s  reception  of  two  of  the 
hijack  planes  and  a  subsequent 
bomb  threat. 
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James  H.  Sauer 


Sauer  appointed 
president  of 
Mergenthaler 

J.  A.  Keller,  president  of  El- 
tra  Corporation,  has  announced 
the  election  of  James  H.  Sauer 
as  president  of  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  an  Eltra  di¬ 
vision. 

Sauer  had  been  president  of 
the  Goss  Division  of  MGD  Gra¬ 
phic  Systems,  Inc.  In  his  nine 
years  with  MGD  since  1961,  he 
progressed  from  sales  manager 
to  vicepresident  of  sales  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  to  the 
presidency. 

For  15  years  prior  he  had 
been  associated  with  Cutler 
Hammer,  Inc.  in  various  sales 
capacities  directed  to  the  graph¬ 
ic  arts  industry. 


Paper  prices 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

from  Southern  mills  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  substantial  shifts  in  con¬ 
tracts  is  in  view  if  Southern 
mills  take  a  more  reasonable  ap¬ 
proach  to  their  pricing  struc¬ 
ture. 

“The  imposition  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  twenty  million  dollars  to 
the  present  more  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollar  newsprint 
cost  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 
Southern  newspapers. 

“I  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of 
all  publishers  in  SNPA  territory 
to  consider  a  more  reasoned  ap¬ 
proach  in  altering  your  price 
structure  and  thus  avoid  the 
strong  resistance  encountered  at 
the  time  of  the  most  recent  ad¬ 
vance.” 

Anglo-Canadian  newsprint  ca¬ 
pacity  is  rated  at  333,563  tons 
annually.  Canadian  Interna¬ 
tional  is  rated  at  1,145,084  tons 
and  Consolidated  Bathurst  at 
1,041,359  tons. 

The  U.S.  gets  31.7%  of  its 
newsprint  from  domestic  mills 
and  three  percent  from  overseas. 
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Few  examples  of  bias 
found  in  realty  ads 


“Only  a  minor  proportion  of 
all  (newspaper)  ads  contain  bi¬ 
ased  or  questionable  phrasing” 
indicating  racial  discrimination 
in  housing.  This  proportion  is  so 
small  that  “it  is  clear  that  real 
estate  can  be  marketed  success¬ 
fully  without  (biased)  phras¬ 
ing.” 

These  are  some  of  the 
findings  of  a  survey  conducted 
by  George  W.  Grier  for  the 
Washington  Center  for  Metro¬ 
politan  Studies,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  survey,  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develop¬ 
ment,  examined  the  advertising 
practices  of  49  newspapers  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan 
area. 

One  of  the  findings  of  the 
survey  is  that  black-owned 
newspapers  contain  virtually  no 
real  estate  ads  at  all.  By  con¬ 
trast,  the  more  white  people  a 
newsi)aper  reaches  the  more  ad¬ 
vertising  it  gets — or  so  it  seems 
from  an  examination  of  the 
three  Washington  dailies — the 
Post,  the  \cws,  and  the  Star. 

Biased  oxprcssioiu< 

Expressions  like  “White 
Only,”  once  common,  are  practi¬ 
cally  non-existent  today.  But 
other,  more  cryptic,  expressions 
are  used  to  denote  racial  or 
cren  relif/ions  preference  or 
discrimination:  “Exclusive,” 
“Private,”  “In  White  Home,” 
“Catholic  Family.”  Also,  when¬ 
ever  pictorial  material  is  used  it 
may  ‘  include  “picture  cues”: 
very  rarely  is  an  interracial 
group  shown  whereas  almost  all 
persons  portrayed  in  real  estate 
ads  are  “obviously  white,”  finds 
the  survey. 

The  word  “exclusive”  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  describe  the 
character  of  the  neighborhood 
and  aims  at  the  “exclusion  of 
particular  groups.”  Since  the 
advertised  price  of  the  housing 
“obviously  excludes  families  un¬ 
able  to  pay  that  price,”  the 
term  refers  to  either  race  or 
religion,  says  author  Grier. 

The  word  “private”  some¬ 
times  appears  by  itself  in  de¬ 
scribing  a  community  and  some¬ 
times  is  combined  with  the  word 
“exclusive.”  This  word,  “pri¬ 
vate”  is  intended  to  exclude 
some  people,  since  there  is  “no 
logical  reason  for  including  the 
tei*m  .  .  .  even  that  housing 
which  receives  governmental  aid 
or  subsidy  is  ‘private’  in  the 
sense  that  legal  provisions  exist 
for  privacy  of  its  residents.” 

Other  devices  used  to  exclude 
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certain  categories  of  citizens 
are  expressions  like:  “Near  Ex¬ 
clusive  Country  Club”  (when 
everyone  knows  who  is  ex¬ 
cluded)  or  “For  Those  Who  Be¬ 
long”  (which  makes  it  clear 
prospective  buyers  who  do  not 
fit  will  not  be  comfortable 
thei’e). 

Itecrcation  facilities 

Especially  tricky  are  refer¬ 
ences  to  recreational  facilities 
when  it  is  not  clear  who  has 
access  to  them:  “Residents  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  member¬ 
ship  in  .  .  .  golf  course;” 
“You’ll  want  to  share  in  the 
dividends  i)rovided  for  member 
property  owners;”  “Choose  a 
home  w'here  people  are  choosey 
...  A  private  swim  and  tennis 
club.” 

According  to  a  1969  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  recreational 
facilities  built  and  promoted  as 
part  of  a  new  community  cannot 
be  denied  to  buyers  and  renters 
of  the  community  merely  by  es¬ 
tablishing  a  separate  and  “pri¬ 
vate”  arrangement. 

The  survey,  however,  says 
that  not  all  such  phrasing  is 
intended  to  be  discriminatory, 
as  “some  advertisers  (particu¬ 
larly  individual  owners)  merely 
follow  the  practices  they  ob¬ 
serve  in  use  by  others  intending 
to  promote  an  image  of  status 
and  prestige  for  the  property” — 
without  attempting  to  discour¬ 
age  applicants  of  a  given  race 
or  religion. 

To  avoid  such  practices,  some 
of  which  are  against  the  law, 
the  survey  “Bias  in  Newspaper 
Real  Estate  Advertising”  offers 
a  series  of  recommendations  to 
the  press,  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  the  industry. 

“Since  newspaper  advertising 
is  so  important  in  the  operation 
of  the  real  estate  market,  the 
press  should  take  an  active 
leadership  role  in  making  the 
market  work  equally  well  for 
black  and  white  clients,”  reads 
the  first  of  nine  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  press. 

The  others  deal  with  the 
“surveillance”  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  appearance  of  any 
words  or  pictorial  material 
which  indicate  any  preference, 
limitation  or  discrimination 
base<l  on  race  ...  or  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  make  any  such  prefer¬ 
ence,”  according  to  the  wording 
of  the  Fair  Housing  Act. 

Among  the  recommendations 
to  the  Federal  Government,  is 
the  formulation  of  “regulations 
and  guidelines  for  advertising.” 
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Guild  strike  closes 
daily  for  2d  week 

Negotiations  between  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  and 
the  management  of  the  Mones- 
sen  (Pa.)  Valley  Independent 
were  broken  off  Wednesday 
(September  16).  No  further 
meetings  have  been  scheduled. 

The  evening  newspaper,  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Thomson 
Group,  suspended  publication 
Septeml)er  3  for  the  first  time 
in  69  years  when  printers  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  picket  lines  set 
up  by  striking  members  of  the 
guild. 

The  guild  went  on  strike  fol¬ 
lowing  collapse  of  negotiations 
for  an  initial  contract  covering 
50  non-mechanical  employees. 


Alabama  publisher 
buys  Arkansas  weekly 

The  Baxter  Bulletin  in  Moun¬ 
tain  Home,  Arkansas  was  sold 
to  Harold  Martin,  publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 
tiser-Alabama  Journal  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  The  sale  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Marion  R.  Krehbiel 
of  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper 
Service  Inc. 

The  name  of  the  newspaper 
firm  will  be  changed  from 
Sbiras  Bros.  Printing  Company 
to  Baxter  County  Newspapers. 

The  weekly  has  a  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  7,000. 

The  Bulletin  was  established 
in  1901  by  J.  G.  Copeland.  He 
sold  the  paper  in  1903  to  Joe 
Doehring  and  a  Mr.  McNair.  In 
1904,  the  paper  was  acquired  by 
Tom  Shiras,  a  Kansas  City 
newspaperman.  Shiras,  and  his 
younger  brother,  Enness,  a  lino¬ 
type  operator,  enlarged  the 
plant  from  one  small  press  and 
a  case  of  type  to  a  well 
equipped  plant.  Enness’  son 
(Pete  Shiras)  and  Tom  Shiras’ 
grandson  (Tom  Dearmore),  as¬ 
sumed  management  of  the  pa¬ 
per  in  the  1940s. 

In  May,  Dearmore  joined  the 
editorial  page  staff  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 

S20()()  slory  award 
won  by  Victor  Colin 

Victor  Cohn,  head  of  science 
reporting  for  the  Washington 
Post,  has  won  the  American 
Chemical  Society’s  $2,000  James 
T.  Grady  Award  for  interpret¬ 
ing  chemistry  for  the  public. 

Cohn,  who  was  a  science  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  for  more  than  two  dec¬ 
ades  before  joining  the  Post  in 
1968,  will  receive  the  Grady 
Award  next  March  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  at  the  Society’s  161st  na¬ 
tional  meeting. 


Sunpapers  shift 
realty  ads  into 
one  category 

In  order  to  avoid  any  possible 
tinge  of  racial  discrimination  in 
its  classified  columns  advertising 
houses  for  sale,  the  Sunpapers 
in  the  future  will  combine  the 
now  separate  “city”  and  “sub¬ 
urban”  categories  into  a  single 
classification:  “Houses  Sale,  City 
and  Suburbs.” 

The  change  will  l)ecome  effec¬ 
tive  September  20,  J.  Stephen 
Becker,  vice  president  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Sunpapers, 
informed  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  greater  Baltimore. 

“We  have  concluded  that  it 
will  sei-ve  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  and  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  professionally  in  the  real 
estate  business  to  combine  the 
two  classifications,”  Becker  said. 

Protest  meeting 

On  August  26,  about  40  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Northeast  Commu¬ 
nity  Organization,  which  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  stabilize  changing 
neighborhoods  in  the  Govans- 
Northwood-Hamilton  area,  met 
with  Becker  to  protest  what 
they  claimed  have  become  code 
words  to  denote  the  racial 
make-up  of  an  area. 

“We  feel  that  they  are  just 
substituting  ‘city’  and  ‘suburban’ 
for  ‘white’  and  ‘colored,’  ”  one  of 
those  who  attended  the  meeting 
said. 

Members  of  the  organization 
had  previously  given  Becker  a 
copy  of  a  study  they  had  made 
of  the  Sunpapers  classified 
houses-for-sale  sections,  a  study 
showing  that  predominantly 
white  sections  within  the  city 
limits  were  consistently  listed 
under  the  suburban  heading. 

Al  iMMird  request 

Becker  told  those  at  the 
meeting  last  month  that  there 
had  been  no  intentional  discri¬ 
mination  on  the  part  of  the  Sun¬ 
papers,  that  the  separate  list¬ 
ings  were  used  at  the  request  of 
real  estate  brokers  and  had 
grown  out  of  historical  designa¬ 
tions  of  the  varying  ai’eas  in 
and,  around  Baltimore. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  made 
a  study  of  its  own  since  the  Au¬ 
gust  26  meeting,  a  study  that 
confirmed  that  homes  in  city 
white  areas  had  been  listed  for 
sale  as  “suburban.” 

• 

Managing  editor  named 

Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette 
city  editor  Don  Johanning  was 
named  this  week  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  succeed  Robert  E.  Rhodes, 
who  left  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Home  News  in 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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BoA  shows 
how  to  sell 

“The  best  time  that’s  ever 
happened  to  fashion.” 

These  words  from  Stan  Her¬ 
man,  designer,  open  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  film 
presentation  on  techniques 
i)eing  used  by  leading  fashion 
retailers  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  sell  the  longer  length  in 
women’s  clothes. 

The  fa.st-moving  color  film 
presentation  was  introduced  in 
a  press  showing  September  14 
and  on  the  following  day  to  the 
Retail  Advertising  Workshop 
and  Seminar  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants’  Association 
at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New 
York  City. 

A  Bureau  of  Advertising 
team  met  with  fashion  execu¬ 
tives  and  designers  in  various 
cities  to  film  interviews  and  ex¬ 
amples  of  newspaper  ad  de¬ 
velopment  aimed  at  “educating” 
women  on  the  1970  “total”  fash¬ 
ion  look. 

“Don’t  be  so  uptight  about  it. 
Relax  with  it.  I  think  that  the 
most  important  thing  that  has 
to  be  said  about  the  whole 
length  problem  is  that  it 
shouldn’t  be  a  problem,”  the 
Stan  Herman  interview,  filmed 
on  a  rock  cluster  in  Central 
Park,  declares. 

The  Bureau’s  script  narration 
states:  “The  challenge  to  re¬ 
tailers  is  to  make  it  (the  midi) 
successful  on  a  practical  level 
and  to  do  so,  you  have  to  make 
your  newspaper  advertising 
more  effective,  more  communi¬ 
cative,  and  ultimately,  more 
persuasive  than  it’s  ever  been.” 

The  first  big  jol)  is  “educating 
women  to  this  new  look,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  film  presentation, 
with  new  fashions  requiring  a 
new  approach  to  proportion  in 
illustration :  “Length,  without 
over-accentuation ;  dramatization 
through  exaggeration;  the  right 
proi)ortions  for  the  newly- 
impoitant  parts  of  the  female 
form — these  are  the  basic 
guidelines  to  presenting  the 
new  look  in  its  most  favorablle 
light.’ 

“Your  shopper  needs  more 
than  image  right  now — she 
needs  to  know  just  what  she’ll 
look  like  .  .  .  perhaps  never  has 
advertising  art  in  general,  and 
fashion  illustration  in  particu¬ 
lar,  been  so  important  to  the 
success  of  retail  selling.  A  new 
look  creates  new  visual  prob¬ 
lems;  and  to  use  the  selling 
power  of  the  newspaper  in  a 
meaningful  way,  you  have  to 
conquer  them.” 

The  fashion  executives,  desig- 


retailers 
‘the  midi’ 

ners,  and  illustrators  shown  in 
the  Bureau  film  give  emphasis 
to  accessories  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  “We  accessorize  the 
people  in  the  newspaper  .  .  . 
more  carefully  than  we  did  two 
years  ago,”  declares  Norman 
Chesler,  vice  president  and 
merchandise  manager  of  Stix, 
Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis. 

The  film  narration  states: 
“Accessorization,  whether  as 
part  of  a  dramatic  fashion 
figure  or  standing  alone  in  the 
advertising — becomes  a  keys¬ 
tone  for  successful  retail  pro¬ 
motion.” 

Kenneth  J.  Lane,  one  of  the 
leading  accessory  designers,  de¬ 
clares:  “This  is  a  very  feminine 
look  ...  it  accepts  more  accesso¬ 
ries  .  .  .  And  I  think  you  should 
use  the  name  longuette  for  ac¬ 
cessories  ” 

Bill  McCarthy,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Bonwit  Teller,  New 
York,  states:  “Any  figure  we 
show  is  accessorized  as  the  de¬ 
signer  saw  it  .  .  .  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  hat,  the  proportion 
of  the  bag — each  thing  is  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  so  that  the 
total  look  is  achieved.” 

From  Joel  Ely,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  The  Denver,  Denver, 
Colo.:  “In  every  ad,  we  make  a 
fashion  statement.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  had  one,  just  an  en¬ 
tire  shoe  ad,  that  stated  that 
this  was  the  groundwork  for  the 
midi.  We  had  a  stocking  ad 
which  stated  that  with  the  midi 
you  had  to  have  the  right  shoe, 
and  the  leg  had  to  be  one  streak 
of  color  going  from  the  shoe  up 
the  leg.”  Examples  of  The  Den¬ 
ver  series  “Fashion  Explana¬ 
tions  1970”  are  included  in  the 
presention. 

The  Bureau  is  planning  to 
show  the  film  to  newspaper  and 
retail  groups  throughout  the 
c.ounti'y. 

N.Y.  publishers  elect 
new  president 

The  New  York  State  Publi.sh- 
ers  -Association  elected  Raymond 
C.  Kennedy  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  this  week  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

Kennedy,  who  is  publisher  of 
the  Hudson  Register -Star,  suc¬ 
ceeds  -Allen  H.  Neuharth,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Stephen  W.  Ryder,  vicepresi- 
dent  of  the  Ottaway  division  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  was  elected 
vicepresident,  and  George  B. 
W’aters,  publisher  of  the  Rome 
Daily  Sentinel,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


MAXI  VS.  MINI?— While  the  dis¬ 
pute  over  women's  hemlines  con¬ 
tinues,  The  Blade  in  Toledo  is  giv¬ 
ing  the  fashion-conscious  some¬ 
thing  to  read  about.  The  head¬ 
liner  dress,  being  modeled  by 
Arlene  Tucker,  was  created  by 
Margaret  Kinney,  19-year-old 
daughter  of  Kenneth  Kinney,  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  and  public 
service  for  The  Blade. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Sept.  9  Sept.  16 

Berkey  Photo 

.  7 

2% 

Boise  Cascade 

47% 

45% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  . 

.  .  29% 

22% 

Cowles  Communications 

4% 

3% 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

32% 

31% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

20 

18% 

Dayco  Corp .  . 

15% 

l^'/2 

Eastman  Kodak . 

65 

66% 

Eltra  Corp . 

22% 

22% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

27 

25 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding 

8 

2% 

Gannett  Co.  . . 

25% 

25'/, 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

51% 

50/, 

Great  Northern  Paper 

47 

45% 

Harris  Intertype  . 

16% 

42% 

Inmont  . 

8% 

2% 

International  Paper 

38% 

35 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

32 

31 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

36% 

32% 

North  American  Rockwell 

16% 

16% 

Republic  Corp . 

11% 

Richardson  Co.  . 

11% 

\3>U 

Singer  . 

66% 

66 

J.  W  Thompson  . 

25% 

25% 

Time  Inc . 

36% 

35 

Times  Mirror  . . 

34 

32% 

White  Consolidated  .... 

15% 

13% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Digital  Equipment 

Domtar  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo 
Lee  Enterprises 
Media  General  ... 
Milgo  Electronics  ... 
New  York  Times  .  . 
Papert,  Koenig,  Lois 
Southwest  Forest  Ind. 
Wells,  Rich,  Greene 
Wood  Industries  ... 


Sept.  9  Sept,  li 
77  71 

13% 

11% 

16 

27% 

241/2 
22% 

.  . .  3'/2 

15% 

8% 

12% 


13% 

10% 

15% 

28% 

25% 

16 

8% 

11% 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 


Boolh  Newspapers  .... 
Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 

Com  Corp  . 

Compugraphic  Corp.  . 

Compuscan  . 

Datascan  . 

Dow  Jones  . 

Downe  Comms . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 
Grey  Advtg. 

Hurletron 
Ogiivy,  Mather 

Photon  .  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.) 
Bidder  Pubs 
So.  Shore  Pub. 


32 

28 

2% 

12% 


Sept.  9  Sepl.  16 
28  27'% 

30%  " 

27 

.  .  7% 

12 
8 

5% 

27 
5 

20 
7% 

3% 

19% 

9% 


13% 

2 


5% 

27% 

4% 

19% 

8% 

3% 

18% 

t% 

9 

13% 

2 


(CANADIAN  EXCHANGES) 


Abitibi 
B.  C.  Forest 
Great  Lakes  Paper 
MacMillan.  Bloedel 

Southam  Press . 

Thomson  Newspapers 


Seot.  9  Sept.  16 
7%  7% 

24%  - 
12% 

26 
S2 
12% 


25 

19 

25% 

54 

18% 


^  ^  Columnist  turns 

Central  buying  nrin  ,  _  , 

formed  by  Gannett  stOFC  intO  SCllOOl 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  has  estab-  Thousands  of  Boston  Public 
lished  a  new  subsidiary  to  han-  School  pupils  returned  to  school 
die  all  major  purchases  for  its  last  week  better  prepared  and 
group  of  36  daily  newspapers.  hundreds  of  would  be  drop-outs 
The  new  corporation,  named  continued  their  schooling— all 
Empire  Newspaper  Supply  because  Tommy  Shulman,  editor 
Corp.,  will  be  headed  by  John  of  the  Bostoji  Record  Ameri- 
R.  Purcell,  Gannett  vicepres-  can-Sunday  Advertiser’s  Career 
ident  of  finance  and  administra-  Guidance  Column,  arranged  for 
tion.  Raymond’s  Department  Store  to 

Some  of  the  areas  where  Em-  devote  space  for  a  Return-to- 
pire  will  concentrate  heavily  Class  Program, 
would  be  newsprint,  inks  and  Shulman’s  clinic  took  place 
high-use  material  such  as  lead,  during  the  week  of  August  31. 
zinc,  film,  and  magnesium.  Em-  He  had  a  complete  classroom 
pire’s  corporate  charter  is  broad  set  up  in  the  store’s  do^\'ntown 
enough  to  include  other  inde-  outlet  and  five  guidance  counse- 
pendently  owned,  non-Gannett  lors  were  on  hand  each  day  to 
newspapers.  conduct  private  interviews. 
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Interns  go  back  to  college 
with  firm  views  on  careers 


By  Hilda  Fastman  The  Kent  State  advertising 

sionals”— Carol  Davis,  Univer-  ries  I’ve  written  have  been  alike  goal^^ud^l^ probably  lay^'in^  the 

“One  learns  what  is  impor-  to  ask  a  question  it  never  oc-  agency  %\ork,  he  re 

tant  to  the  readers” — Nigel  At-  curred  to  me  to  ask  before.”  '  ■  .  .  .  ,  .  ,,  . , 

kin,  Ohio  University.  In  her  estimation  the  intern-  ,  ^  am  indebted  to  aH  the  peo- 

“I  feel  that  you  can  get  more  ship  program  “isn’t  work  at  P  ®  at  t  e  Telegraph  for  giving 

out  of  actual  on-the-job  type  all.”  She  found  the  old  saying  every  opportunity  to  learn 

training  than  from  books” —  holds  true  concerning  expecta-  °  create  and  sell  ads  on  my  \ 

Janice  Louise  Girone,  Kent  tions.  She  added,  “Those  jobs  o">^.and  also  to  learn  to  com- 

State  University.  that  I  worked  the  hardest  were  "lunicate  and  relate  with  many  ARTISTIC  merits  of  ads  in  the 

“I’ve  come  to  realize  what  the  the  ones  that  were  the  most  re-  ,  *  types  oi  people  m  the  Painesville  Telegraph's  1970  Mardi 

newspaper  aspect  of  advertising  warding.”  business  world  be  they  con-  Gras  tabloid  are  studied  by 

is”  —  Dale  Chormanski,  Kent  Through  an  accident.  Dale  oi  merchants,  he  said.  William  Conley,  news  editor,  with 

State  University.  Chormanski,  a  junior  at  Kent  .  Nigel  Atkin,  finds  “Journal-  Dale  Chormanski.  the  lone  ad- 

These  are  random  comments  State  Univ'ersity,  discovered  his  is  the  most  exciting  career  vertismg  intern, 
of  four  college  students  who  future  career.  He  said  he  signed  possible.”  He  noted,  “It  enables  lems  facing  a  new  man  in  the 

participated  in  the  Painesville  up  for  an  advertising  course  at  mobility,  excitement  and  a  field. 

(0.)  Telegraph’s  fourth  annual  Kent  State  by  mistake  but  de-  chance  to  serve  society.”  “I  realize  the  people  here  in 

intern  program.  cided  to  stick  with  it  rather  than  The  Berea  High  School  grad-  this  structure  of  society  don’t 

_  .  .  .  drop  it.  uate  believes  “Journalism  is  agree  with  me  politically,  but 

Une  in  advertising  ^  student  at  West  Geauga  the  key  for  a  knowledgeable  they  have  made  an  attempt  to 

Three  editorial  interns  and.  High  School  he  served  as  a  cor-  life.”  He  asks,  “In  what  other  understand.”  According  to  the 

for  the  first  time,  an  advertis-  respondent  to  the  Telegraph,  field  can  a  person  meet  more  neophyte,  “This  understanding 

ing  intern  participated  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  people  and  experience  the  many 

10-week  program.  Cleveland  Press.  “This  experi-  aspects  of  life  open  to  the  jour- 

Under  the^  Telegraph’s  pro-  ence  developed  my  interest  in  nalist?” 

gram,  in  conjunction  with  uni-  newspapers  and  writing  in  gen-  ,  , 

versities,  journalism  students  eral,”  he  said.  It  was  also  in  make  people  care 

are  oriented  into  practical  jour-  high  school  he  became  inter-  The  Ohio  University  senior 

nalism  through  work  experi-  ested  in  art.  said  his  purpose  in  journalism 

.  “The  main  reason  I  decided  is  “to  make  mankind  care  about 

Weekly  w’orkshop  sessions  advertising  was  because  it  the  war  going  on,  hungry  peo- 
were  conducted  for  the  interns  held  an  opportunity  for  me  to  pie  in  America,  and  the  world.” 

and  there  were  exercises  pre-  combine  my  interest  in  writing  He  aspires  to  be  a  war  corre- 

paring  the  neophytes  for  layout  with  interest  in  drawing,  and  .spondent.  “My  aim  is  to  put  my- 

work  and  interviews.  advertising  seemed  to  be  inter-  self  out  of  work,”  he  said. 

Howard  Mobley,  Telegraph  esting,  exciting  and  a  chal-  He  credited  the  Telegraph 

editor,  in  reviewing  the  sum-  lenge,”  the  Kappa  Sigma  fra-  personnel  at  all  times  helpful 

mer’s  program  commented,  ternity  member  said.  and  understanding  of  the  prob- 

“Once  again  the  intern  program 
has  proven  a  fruitful  undertak¬ 
ing.” 

He  added,  “Not  only  do  the 
interns  get  to  mesh  theory  and 
real-life  mechanics,  but  the 
veteran  staffers  working  with 
the  interns  are  refreshed  and 
inspired.” 

Miss  Davis,  wdll  be  a  senior  in 
the  fall  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  where  she  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  "Maneater,”  campus 
newspaper. 

“Something  happens  to  a  per¬ 
son  when  he  is  the  first  to  have 
some  bit  of  information,”  the 
blonde  journalism  major  ex¬ 
plained.  “If  the  person  is  a 
journalist,  he  wants  to  tell  ev¬ 
eryone.” 

According  to  Miss  Davis  the 
reason  she  has  chosen  newspa¬ 
per  work  for  her  career  is  “the 
challenge  of  telling  everyone  in 
as  few'  words  as  possible  and 
the  satisfaction  of  meeting  new 
people  every  day  are  what 
journalism  means  to  me.” 

I.earned  lo  ask  questions 


Weekly  is  relieved 
of  postage  deficiency 

H.  R.  1703  was  passed  in 
Congress  the  other  day  and  it 
meant  very  little  to  anyone  ex¬ 
cept  the  publisher  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  County  Journal  and  the 
postmaster  at  Jonesboro,  Geor¬ 
gia. 

The  postmaster,  Wilber  Har¬ 
ris,  and  the  weekly  newspaper 
won’t  have  to  pay  $1,506.49  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  be¬ 
cause  of  an  error  that  Harris 
made  in  computing  the  postage 
on  sample  copies  of  the  Journal 
in  1967. 

The  postmaster  misinter¬ 
preted  regulations  in  respect  to 
third-class  bulk  mailings  and 
figured  postage  per  copy  instead 
of  by  weight.  The  paper 
shouldn’t  be  held  liable  for  the 
deficiency  nor  should  the  post¬ 
master,  who  made  an  honest 
mistake,  it  was  agreed  in  the 
House  committee. 


HANDSTAND  PLAY 


Hoosier  news  photographer  finds 
racing  assignments  contagious 


Ity  illium  IVrIiiine 

When  John  Crozier  poes  to 
automobile  races,  he  takes  his 
equii)ment — sometimes  a  cam¬ 
era,  at  others  a  racing  machine. 

If  it  seems  unlikely  that  a 
newspaper  sports  photographer 
also  dabbles  in  racing  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant,  it  should  be  realized 
that  Crozier  shoots  some  500 
racing  pictures  a  year.  In  his 
case,  this  kind  of  exposure  tc 
racing  has  been  contagious. 

Rut  the  31-year-old  staff  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Kveiiiiifj  Press  and  the  Muncie 
Star  is  primarily  a  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  limits  his  racing  to 
once  a  week  during  the  season 
and  competes  only  at  the  quar¬ 
ter-mile  Aluncie  Raceway. 


And  it  is  in  racing  photogra- 
l)hy  that  he  has  received 
greater  acclaim.  Crozier’s  spec¬ 
tacular  shot  of  a  racing  car  up¬ 
side  down  in  midair  won  him 
the  coveted  Bushemi  Award  at 
this  year’s  photo  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Indiana  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors.  The 
award,  named  for  John  Bushe¬ 
mi,  a  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune 
photogi’apher  killed  in  World 
War  II,  is  the  top  contest  prize. 

Crozier’s  photo  shows  the 
driver’s  left  arm  extended  from 
the  inverted  car,  making  it  ap¬ 
pear  he  is  supporting  the  ve¬ 
hicle.  Crozier  titled  it  “Hand¬ 
stand  Play.”  It  was  shot  at 
Eldora  Speedway,  Rossburg, 


Ohio. 

“I  was  pleased  and  flattered 
to  get  the  award,”  Crozier  says. 
“Particularly  because  pictures 
I’ve  entered  in  previous  years 
didn’t  do  as  well  even  though 
I  thought  they  were  better.” 

Although  this  was  Crozier’s 
first  Bushemi  Award,  he  hasn’t 
exactly  gone  away  from  the  AP 
competition  empty-handed  in 
the  past.  Since  1965,  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  13  awards  in  various 
l)hoto  categories. 

Another  racing  picture  by 
Crozier  that  won  wdde  circula¬ 
tion  involved  the  tragic  accident 
in  the  1964  Indianapolis  500 
that  cost  the  lives  of  drivers 
Eddie  Sachs  and  Dave  MacDon¬ 


ald.  Crozier  was  stationed  at 
the  fourth  turn  when  MacDon¬ 
ald’s  machine  went  out  of  con¬ 
trol  and  .smacked  the  wall.  A 
sheet  of  flame  20  feet  high  shot 
up  when  the  right-side  fuel 
tank  rui)tured. 

Saved  sliirl 

“I  was  behind  the  wall  and 
got  off  one  shot  just  as  MacDo¬ 
nald’s  car  hit  it.”  Crozier  re¬ 
calls.  “I  ducked  behind  the  wall 
but  got  singed  by  the  flames 
before  running  to  safety.  I  still 
have  the  scorched  official  photo¬ 
grapher’s  shirt  I  was  wearing.” 
The  dramatic  picture  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  AP  and  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  Sports  Illustrate<l’s 
coverage. 

Crozier  grew'  up  in  Eaton,  a 
small  community  near  Muncie, 
and  developed  an  interest  in 
photography  while  attending 
high  school  basketball  tourna¬ 
ments  when  he  was  a  seventh 
grader. 

(Continued  on  page  16^ 
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JOHN  CROZIER — Photographer  and  race  car  driver. 


NOW  HEAR  THIS 


OVER  THE  TOP 


EXCEDRIN  HEADACHE  NO,  49 
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John  Crozier 

(continued  from  page  H) 


“I  noticed  the  photographers 
were  close  to  the  action,  and 
they  seemed  to  be  having  a  good 
time,”  he  says.  “I  decided  I’d 
like  to  try  that.”  He  started 
with  a  $15  camera  and  learned 
the  craft  by  trial  and  error. 

“In  high  school  I  took  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  school  yearbook, 
and  I  chased  fire  engines  and 
police  cars  looking  for  action. 
The  first  picture  I  sold  was  to 
the  Muncie  Press.  It  was  a  fire 
photo,  and  I  got  $2  for  it.” 

While  he  was  in  high  school 
Crozier  badgered  the  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Muncie  news¬ 
papers  to  hire  him,  but  unsuc¬ 
cessfully.  When  he  entered  the 
Army  he  had  training  at  the 
Army  Photo  School  at  Ft.  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.J.,  and  later  worked 
as  a  stringer  for  the  Fayette¬ 
ville  (N.C.)  Observer  while  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Ft.  Bragg.  For  the 
Observer  he  shot  high  school 
football  and  the  Dalington  500. 

Indy-500  start 

When  his  Army  career  ended, 
Crozier  returned  to  Muncie  and 
caught  the  interest  of  some  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  w-ho 
help  make  up  the  phalanx 
cameramen  needed  to  cover  the 
500-mile  race  for  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Star.  On  their  recommenda¬ 
tion,  he  began  covering  the  race 
for  the  Star  in  1960.  He  has 
covered  all  Indy  500s  since. 

Crozier’s  work  for  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Star  eventually  led  to 
a  summer  replacement  job  in 
1965  that  lasted  more  than  a 
year.  Then  he  returned  to 
Muncie.  He  shoots  all  types  of 
photos  for  the  Muncie  newspa¬ 
pers  but  likes  sports  assign¬ 
ments  best. 

“When  you’re  photographing 
a  routine  situation  you  can  im¬ 
prove  the  results  with  dramatic 
lighting  or  an  unusual  camera 
angle,”  he  says.  “But  when  the 
subject  contains  drama  or  ex¬ 
citement  the  picture  needs  no 
gimmicks.  It  will  stand  on  its 
own.  In  sports  the  action,  dra¬ 
ma  and  excitement  are  laid  out 
before  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
put  it  on  film.” 

For  sports  events  Crozier 
prefers  a  motorized  Nikon. 
“Some  people  criticize  this  shot¬ 
gun  approach  to  photography 
on  the  grounds  it  takes  some  of 
the  craft  out  of  it.  But  I’ve 
found  editors  don’t  care  how 
you  get  the  picture.  They  would 
rather  choose  the  best  frame 
from  the  sequence.” 

As  a  race  driver,  Crozier  pi¬ 
lots  a  1964  Ford  stripped  of 
non-essentials  and  equipped 
with  a  replacement  engine. 


oversized  radiator  and  a 
modified  driveshaft  to  give  it 
the  proper  gear  ratio.  For  safe¬ 
ty  it  has  a  roll  cage  and  is 
fueled  from  an  Army  surplus 
gasoline  can  inside  the  driver 
compartment. 

Russian  roulette 

He  runs  in  oval  and  figure-8 
events,  the  latter  a  kind  of  au¬ 
tomotive  Russian  roulette  that 
involves  cars  crossing  the  same 
point  from  different  directions. 

Although  he  has  yet  to  win, 
he  has  finished  as  high  as  third 
and  is  consistent  enough  so  that 
he  currently  ranks  seventh  in 
the  point  standings  among  some 
35  drivers  competing  at  Muncie. 

Crozier  admits  he’s  had  “nu¬ 
merous”  accidents,  but  no  seri¬ 
ous  injuries — the  w'orst  a 
cracked  rib.  Early  this  season 
he  was  hit  broadside  at  the 
crossover  in  a  figure-8  race  and 
crawled  from  his  overturned 
car  bruised  but  otherwise 
unhurt. 

“My  wife  Sue  was  the  only 
casualty,”  Crozier  says.  “She 
w’as  watching  from  the  stands 
at  the  time  and  she  fainted.” 

• 

Harper’s  is  made 
Star  and  Tribune 
Company  division 

Harper’s  Magazine,  Inc.,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company,  has  become  an  oper¬ 
ating  division  of  the  newspaper 
publishing  company. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Star  and  Tribune  Company, 
will  continue  as  chairman  of 
Harper’s  Magazine  Company. 
Cass  Canfield  Sr.  is  vicechair¬ 
man;  William  S.  Blair,  publish¬ 
er  of  Harper’s,  is  president. 
Willie  Morris  will  continue  as 
the  magazine’s  editor-in-chief, 
Cowles  said. 

Cowles  said  the  change  was 
made  only  to  integrate  the  mag¬ 
azine’s  financial  operations  with 
the  Minneapolis  company.  The 
magazine,  founded  in  1850,  will 
continue  to  be  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  2  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York,  Cowles  said. 
Harper’s  is  published  monthly 
with  a  circulation  of  more  than 
350,000. 

Harper’s  Magazine  Company 
will  also  continue  its  participa¬ 
tion  in  Harper’s  Magazine 
Press,  a  joint  venture  in  gener¬ 
al  book  publishing  with  Harper 
&  Row’,  Publishers  Inc.,  Cowles 
said. 

Also,  Cow'les  said.  Harper’s 
Magazine  Company  will  contin¬ 
ue  its  ownership  of  Oliver 
Quayle  &  Company  Inc.,  a  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  research  firm. 


Editor  in  Iceland 
not  an  ‘office  man^ 


By  Carolyn  E.  Johnson 

“I  am  not  one  of  those  aris¬ 
tocratic  editors  who  sits  behind 
a  desk  all  day.  I  love  to  write.  I 
do  some  reporting  myself.  I 
w’ent  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  cover  the  Hekla  (vol¬ 
cano)  eruption  in  May.  I  am 
always  a  newspaperman.  But  as 
editor  I  am  also  an  organizer.” 

Forty-year-old  Matthias  Jo- 
hannessen,  an  author  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Iceland’s  largest  new’spa- 
per  Morgunbladid,  published  in 
Reykjavik,  has  held  his  position 
for  eleven  years.  He  is  a  hard¬ 
core  newspaperman  and  a  sensi¬ 
tive  poet,  having  published  four 
books  of  poetry,  three  plays 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Theatre  in  Reykjavik  and 
one  on  television,  and  several 
books  on  Icelandic  literature 
and  culture. 

Seeing  himself  as  a  “Bohemi¬ 
an  editor,  not  a  distinguished 
editor,”  he  says,  “I  am  not  an 
office  man  w’ho  sits  around  in  his 
best  clothes  all  day.”  (He  was 
wearing  a  turtle  neck  sweater 
and  casual  slacks.)  He  believes 
the  newspaper  should  “reach  out 
and  touch  the  people.” 

Matthias  shares  the  editor¬ 
ship  with  Eyjolfur  Konrad 
Jonsson,  w'ho  he  says  “takes 
care  of  politics  while  I  take 
more  care  of  the  newspaper.” 

Publisher  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive,  middle-of-the-road  Mor¬ 
gunbladid  is  Haraldur  Sveins- 
son.  The  morning  paper  enjoys 
a  daily  circulation  of  40,000,  far 
out-numbering  any  other  new’s- 
paper  in  the  country.  Iceland 
has  five  dailies,  three  morning 
and  two  evening,  and  many 
w’eekly  papers  serving  smaller 
communities. 

Morgunbladid  employs  20-30 
newspapermen  and  about  100 
stringers  in  Iceland.  Several 
correspondents  serve  the  paper 
from  European  countries. 

Personal  approach 

While  sipping  coffee,  Matthi¬ 
as  said,  “The  personal  approach 
in  Icelandic  newspapers  is  a 
very  typical  thing.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  lady  w’ho  just  handed 
me  this  article  is  the  wife  of 
Halldor  Laxness,  the  only 
Icelandic  Nobel  Prize  winner 
for  literature.  He  has  written  a 
memorium  to  an  old  friend  of 
his,  a  near-by  farmer  who  just 
died.  Our  front  page,  of  course, 
reports  international  news.  We 
realize  that  Iceland  is  not  a  hot 
news  spot.  If  Russia  moved  in, 
we  might  then  make  headlines. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBl 


Matthias  Johannessen 
But  now  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news  appears  on  the 
front  page— and  the  rest  of  the 
newspaper  is  for  us — Iceland¬ 
ers.” 

It  is  atypical  for  a  poet  to  be 
editor.  But  Matthias  has  built 
w’hat  he  believes  to  be  the  best 
newspaper  for  his  people.  He 
says,  “You  should  get  the  best 
man  for  editor  and  pay  him 
well.  You  know,  some  editors 
have  become  so  without  even 
doing  any  writing.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  that. 

“A  newspaper  man  must  have 
a  conviction  first.  You  have  to 
be  a  newspaperman  not  only  on 
the  surface  but  in  the  blood.” 

Matthias  has  been  with  the 
57-year-old  Morgunbladid,  18 
years.  He  anticipates  enjoying 
at  least  as  many  more. 

• 

I.D.  cards  required 
at  Washingon  Star 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star 
has  tightened  its  security  sys¬ 
tem  by  requiring  that  all  regu¬ 
lar  employes  have  identification 
cards.  The  cards  must  be  shown 
to  guards  on  request  when  the 
employes  enter  the  building. 

On  the  first  Saturday  the 
guards  were  required  to  check 
all  I.D.’s  one  man  fumbled  in 
his  wallet  and  was  unable  to 
find  his  card.  The  guard  tele¬ 
phoned  for  someone  to  come 
down  and  identify  him. 

Before  anyone  arrived,  the 
man  found  his  card.  He  turned 
out  to  be  John  H.  Kauffmann, 
president  of  the  Evening  Star 
Newspaper  Company. 

“Rather  than  being  annoyed 
by  the  delay  I  was  pleased  that 
the  guards  were  doing  such  a 
good  job,”  Kauffmann  said. 

The  Star  building  will  be 
open  to  visitors  on  a  pass  basis. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

ANMVERSARY  ISSUE  GUIDE 


This  decade,  which  will  see 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States,  ivill  also  see  an¬ 
niversaries  hi  many  of  the 
country’s  towns  and  cities.  In 
recognition  of  this,  the  Alabanui 
Press  Association  has  circulated 
with  its  newsletter,  Ala-Pressa, 
the  following  outline  for  pub¬ 
lishing  an  anniversary  issue  of 
a  newspaper.  James  W.  Hall 
Jr.,  executive  director  of  APA, 
said  the  guide  did  not  originate 
with  the  AP.A  hut  has  been 
used  by  several  other  state 
press  organizations  as  well. 

I.  Founding  and  History  of 

Town 

a.  Front  page  dedication  to 
those  who  founded  the 
town. 

b.  Story  of  the  first  settlers. 

c.  Pictures  of  all  parts  of 
town  at  various  periods  in 
history. 

d.  Stoiy  and  pictures  of  first 
houses. 

II.  History  of  Town  Government 

a.  Pictures  of  municipal 
building — past  and  present. 

b.  Chronological  story  of 
town  government,  includ¬ 
ing  prominent  figures  who 
held  office, 

c.  Story  of  tax  growth. 

III.  History  of  Municipal  De¬ 
partments 

a.  Growth  of  fire  department 
— w'ith  pictures  of  old  and 
and  new  equipment, 

b.  Post  Office — with  pictures 
past  and  present. 

c.  Growth  of  police  force — 
with  pictures. 

d.  Histoiy  of  library — with 
pictures. 

e.  Origin  of  local  park. 

f.  Work  of  recreation  board. 

g.  History  of  cemetery. 

IV.  History  of  Local  Education 

a.  Start  of  county  school  sys¬ 
tem. 

b.  Story  and  pictures  of  orig¬ 
inal  schools. 

c.  Histoiy  of  education. 

d.  FoiTiiation  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts. 

e.  Story  of  PTA. 

V.  History  of  Newspaper 

a.  Story  by  publisher  on  his 
experiences  in  building  pa¬ 
per. 

b.  Chronological  history  of 
newspaper  —  changes  of 
owners,  etc. 

c.  List  of  prizes  won  by  news¬ 
paper. 

d.  Story  by  business  manager 
on  grow^th  of  job  printing. 

e.  Full-size  pictures  of  first 
issues  of  newspaper. 


f.  Pictures  of  all  newspaper 
and  printing  staff. 

g.  Pictures  of  equipment. 

VI.  History  of  Transportation 

a.  Story  of  first  railroad — 
pictures  of  train,  station, 
etc. 

b.  Story  of  railroad  building 
in  the  county. 

c.  Story  and  pictures  of  first 
local  automobile. 

tl.  Story  of  bus  transporta¬ 
tion. 

e.  Establishment  of  first  air¬ 
port. 

VII.  History  of  Utilities 

a.  Establishment  of  electi-ic 
company  and  story  of  first 
lighting. 

b.  Phone  seiwice — history  of, 
with  pictures  of  first  ex¬ 
change  and  present  ex¬ 
change. 

c.  History  of  local  water  sys¬ 
tem. 

d.  History  of  gas  seiwice. 

VIII.  History  and  Growth  of 

Local  Business 

a.  Pictures  and  stories  of 
first  store. 

b.  Story  on  establishment  of 
local  mills. 

c.  Establishment  of  first 
movie  house — story  about 
the  pictures  shown, 

d.  History  of  local  stores  and 
business  enterprises. 

IX.  History  and  Growth  of 

Neighboring  Communities 

X.  Women’s  Clubs  and  Social 

Organizations 

a.  Complete  stories  on  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  growth  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  Woman’s  Club, 
League  of  Women  Voters, 
Business  Women’s  Club, 
Farm  and  Garden  Associa¬ 
tion,  Newcomers  Club, 
DAR,  Music  Guild,  Village 
Players,  Mom’s  of  America, 
Inc.,  Dramatic  Guild,  Com¬ 
munity  Association,  Ex¬ 
change  Club,  Auto  Club, 
Democratic  Club,  Country 
Clubs,  and  others. 

b.  Pictures  of  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  meeting  places  of  clubs. 

XL  Men’s  Clubs  and  Organiza¬ 
tions 

a.  Complete  stories  of  estab¬ 
lishment  and  growi;h  of  lo¬ 
cal  chapters  of  all  organ¬ 
izations,  including:  Masons, 
Kiwanis,  Rotary,  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Dad’s  Club, 
Odd  Fellows,  Lions,  Male 
Chorus,  Metropolitan  Club 


of  America  (firemen,  police¬ 
men,  mailmen).  Stamp 
Club,  Expectant  Father’s 
Club,  and  others. 

XII.  Churches 

a.  Story  of  town’s  first  church 
— with  pictures. 

b.  History  of  present  church. 

c.  Pictures  of  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  churches. 

d.  Organization  of  Council  of 
Churches. 

e.  Stories  about  church  so¬ 
cieties  and  organizations. 

VIII.  Charitable  Organizations 

a.  Story  of  local  Red  Cross 
chapter  and  its  services 
during  emergencies. 

b.  History  of  Junior  League. 

c.  History  of  Needlework 
Guild  and  others. 

d.  Stories  of  fund  raising 
drives. 

XIV.  Children’s  Activities 

a.  Story  of  4-H  Club. 

b.  Historv  of  local  Girl  Scouts, 
Boy  Scouts,  YWCA. 

c.  Celebration  of  Halloween 
and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

A'V'.  Sports 

a.  Establishment  of  Gun  Club 
— and  histoiy  of  hunting 
if  any,  in  the  area. 

b.  Establishment  of  Fishing 
Club — and  history  of  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  area. 

c.  Establishment  of  Hunt 
Club. 

d.  Story  of  Baseball  League. 

XVI.  News  Highlights 

a.  Stories  and  pictures  of 


memorable  fires,  floods,  etc. 

b.  “I  Remember”  columns 
written  by  old-timers. 

These  are  scattered 
throughout  the  paper. 

c.  Women’s  Suffrage  Crusade. 

d.  Human  interest  shorts  from 
back  issues. 

XVII.  Congratulatory  Messages 

a.  Reproductions  of  congratu¬ 
latory  letters  from  the 
Governor,  Congressmen,  lo¬ 
cal  officials,  etc. 

b.  Congratulatory  messages 
in  paid  advertising. 

Salaries  reduced, 
agency  profits  up 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  a  92%  increase  in  earn¬ 
ings  during  the  fiscal  third 
quarter,  ended  July  31,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  increased  billings  and  “a 
carefully  structured  program  of 
long-term  cost  savings  insti¬ 
tuted  by  management.” 

Among  the  cost  savings,  the 
advertising  agency  said,  is  an 
18%  reduction  in  salaries, 
which  will  save  the  company 
$800,000  annually. 

In  the  quarter,  the  company 
reported  net  income  of  $440,700, 
or  28  cents  a  share,  on  gross 
billings  of  $22.4  million,  up 
from  $229,500,  or  15  cents  a 
share,  on  gross  billings  of  $16 
million  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  nine  months,  net  in¬ 
come  was  $1.3  million,  or  85 
cents  a  share,  on  gross  billings 
of  $66.5  million,  up  from  $1  mil¬ 
lion.  or  65  cents  a  share,  on 
gross  billings  of  $56  million. 


PULLING  THE  FIRST  COPY  of  the  Mentor  Morning  Monitor  roll¬ 
ing  off  the  press  to  check  over  with  intern  Janice  Girone  is  William 
Lang,  Monitor  editor.  The  Mentor,  a  semi-weekly  is  affiliated  with 
the  Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph. 
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Advertising  salesmen’s  roundtable 


W  hat  is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  local  rate  versus  a  national  advertising  rate? 
— American  Newspaper  Representatives. 


The  national  or  general  advertising  rate  applies  to 
any  advertising  created  by  and/or  commissionable  to — 
an  advertising  agency  in  behalf  of  more  than  one  retail 
outlet  under  different  ownership. 

According  to  several  independent  surveys  it  has  been 
conclusively  established  that  national  realizes  the  greater 
profit  by  far.  Out  of  ever>’  $100 — national  rate  nets  $45, 
while  local  nets  only  $22.  In  other  w’ords,  national  ads 
net  at  least  100%  more  than  local  ads,  even  at  the  same 
open  local  rate,  with  representative  and  agency  commis¬ 
sions  included. 

The  bitter  experience  of  countless  newspapers  proves 
that  you  won’t  get  mor’e  advertising  in  the  long  run  by 
granting  agencies  the  local  rate.  First,  on  your  initial 
order  the  agency  does  not  place  more  ads  because  of  the 
lower  rate — only  too  often  it  siphons  the  savings  into  other 
media.  Then,  once  they  learn  what  it’s  costing  them  to 
process  their  order  with  you  on  an  individual  basis,  they 
may  be  inclined  to  invest  ad  dollars  elsewhere — preferring 
easier-to-handle  more  profitable  media. 

During  the  past  year,  two  major  accounts  (one  auto¬ 


motive — the  other  an  oil  account)  converted  from  na¬ 
tional  to  local  where  granted  by  newspapers.  They  have 
subsequently  returned  to  a  national  rate  through  ANR 
because  of  the  serious  deterioration  of  the  campaigns, 
caused  by  the  many  difficulties  of  local  placement  and 
handling. 

Case  after  case  reveals  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  a 
newspaper  will  lose  advertising  when  it  does  not  submit 
to  local  rates.  If  an  advertiser  comes  to  you  in  the  first 
place  it’s  obvious  that  you’re  part  of  a  master  media  plan. 
It’s  natural  that  he’ll  try  to  get  the  best  buy  he  can — 
but  when  you  hold  the  line  at  equitable  national  rates, 
he  still  buys. 

Both  legally  and  morally  a  newspaper  must  give  local 
rates  to  other  national  advertisers  if  it  is  given  to  one  na¬ 
tional  advertiser. 

The  best  solution,  as  far  as  ANR  sees  it,  is  to  adopt  a 
one-rate  policy — the  same  national  and  open-local  rate. 
In  this  way  you  benefit  as  an  individual  while  doing  your 
l)art  to  ensure  that  newspapers  collectively  assume  their 
rightful  status  as  a  national  medium. 


Would  you  explain  the  new  practice  that  has  been  adopted  to  entice  hard-to-get  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  advertisers  into  the  fold? — Warren  L.  Taylor,  publisher,  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon- 
ISeics. 


Over  many  years  residents  of  the  neighboring  DuPage 
county’s  Napeiwille,  bordeiMng  the  publishing  county 
( Kane)  were  divided  into  about  one  third  native  bom 
and  two  thirds  immigrants  from  a  variety  of  cities  and 
states — occupational  transferees.  Many  of  the  latter  were 
employed  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area  and  their 
news  reading  oriented  to  that  city’s  publications. 

On  August  4,  The  DuPage  Countian  made  its  debut.  A 
tabloid  fomiat  heavily  featurized  on  a  local  basis  and 
with  editorial  page,  the  issue  supplements  on  Tuesdays, 
the  regular  DuPage  edition.  The  initial  publication  con¬ 
sisted  of  52  pages  and  totaled  3179  inches — ^with  adver¬ 
tising  at  72  percent.  Major  accounts  such  as  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  (which  used  16  pages)  appeared  in  the  tabloid.  The 
regular  daily  DuPage  edition  carries  spot  news  on  page 
one. 


The  three  target  cities,  which  lie  on  the  eastern  border 
of  the  Beacon-News’  circulation  area,  are  Naperville, 
Warrenville  and  West  Chicago.  With  circulation  gains 
over  the  years  slow — despite  the  locating  of  a  branch 
office  in  Naperville  in  1964  to  service  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  area,  pi’omotions  and  sampling  on  a 
neighborhoo<l  plan,  and  a  step-up  in  news,  photo  and 
feature  content — something  new  had  to  be  devised.  Sub¬ 
sequent  weekly  issues  have  run  36  pages  and  w'ell  over 
2,000  inches  of  advertising.  For  the  present,  Tuesday’s 
edition  is  delivered  to  ev'ery  home  in  the  three-city  area. 
Promotional  in-paper  ads  and  radio  spots  aim  at  obtain¬ 
ing  new  subscribers  through  a  systematic  newspaperboy 
door-to-door  solicitation. 


Fewer  retail 
stores  found 
in  business 

The  process  of  attrition 
among  the  nation’s  retailers  is 
intensifying  as  14,000  stores 
were  squeezed  out  in  the  past 
.vear,  bringing  the  five-yeai’  toll 
to  52,000,  it  was  disclosed  in  a 
study  by  Audits  &  Surveys  Inc. 

The  current  census,  which  is 
based  on  a  nationwide  probabili¬ 
ty  sample  of  more  than  40,000 
I’etail  and  service  outlets,  shows 
a  one-year  decline  of  8%  in  to¬ 
tal  retail  units,  from  1,712,000 
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in  1969  to  1,698,300  in  1970,  and 
a  3%  drop  over  the  past  five 
years,  from  1,750,100  in  1965. 

According  to  Audits  &  Sur¬ 
veys,  there  is  now  one  store  for 
every  121  persons  as  compared 
with  one  per  97  persons  in  1958. 
This  means,  the  research  firm 
said,  that  larger  stores  with 
wider  merchandise  selections 
are  replacing  the  ‘mom  and  pop’ 
stores  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever 
before. 

General  merchandise  retailers 
accounted  for  the  largest  in¬ 
creases  in  this  year’s  census. 
The  full  line  discount  store,  for 
example,  grew  by  600  units  in 
the  past  year  for  a  total  of 
4,200.  The  number  of  depart¬ 
ment  3t#res  climbed  from  3,100 
in  1966  to  4,500  in  1970. 


Variety  stores,  on  the  other 
hand,  registered  a  decline,  drop¬ 
ping  from  24,400  in  1965  to  22,- 
200  in  1970,  with  a  loss  of  1,300 
in  the  past  year. 

The  biggest  loser  of  any  cate¬ 
gory  in  the  census  just  com¬ 
pleted  is  the  food  group  which, 
at  298,900  units,  suffered  a  loss 
of  6,700  stores  in  the  past  year 
and  24,700  since  1965.  Groceries 
and  supermarkets — including 
delicatessens  and  convenience 
food  stoi-es — account  for  227,000 
units  in  the  group  and  were 
responsible  for  almost  all  of  the 
food  store  loss  since  1969 — 6,400 
units.  One  segment — conven¬ 
ience  food  stores — has  emerged 
rapidly  in  the  past  few  years 
and  now  totals  over  15,000 
units. 


Competition  systems 
seminar  at  Rochester 

The  8t4i  Competition  Systems 
Seminar  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology’s  Graphic  Arts  Research 
Center  October  7-9  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  new  campus.  Participants 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
a  broad  range  of  contemporary 
phototypesetting  eqi4pinent  as 
well  as  discuss  computer  appli¬ 
cations  and  the  systems  oon- 
cepts.  RIT  printing  faculty,  re¬ 
search  staff  men,  and  experts 
from  the  field  will  provide  in¬ 
struction.  Information  and  ap¬ 
plications  can  be  obtained  from 
William  C.  Siegfried,  at  the 
Center,  1  Lomb  Memorial 
Drive,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14623. 
Tel:  (716)  464-2758. 
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Congress  shall  make  no 
law...  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press...” 


.  .  Constitution 


>an  Clironkle 


School  system  has  guidelines 
for  dealing  with  reporters 


“Don’t  resent  efforts  of  news¬ 
papermen  to  dig  up  stories — 
extend  every  courtesy  to  them,” 
suggests  the  press  relations 
guidelines  issued  by  the  super¬ 
intendent’s  office  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra  (Calif.)  city  schools. 

The  guidelines  for  the  new 
school  year,  an  updated  form  of 
a  press  policy  originally 
adopted  four  years  ago,  was 
formulated  by  the  public  in¬ 
formation  office  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  .\dvisory 
Committee  “to  encourage  and 
guide  contacts  with  the  press.” 


The  .41hambra  educators  term 
“consideration”  the  key  to  con¬ 
tacts  with  newspaper  people. 

“Help  them  get  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  want;  answer  their 
((uestions  factually  and  com¬ 
pletely.  Honesty  is  the  only  poli¬ 
cy  when  incidents  occur  as  they 
are  bound  to  do.  Deliberate  at¬ 
tempts  to  conceal  information 
are  likely  to  result  in  future 
suspicion.  It’s  wise  to  keep  the 
superintendent  informed  of  in¬ 
cidents,  too,  so  when  he  is  ques¬ 
tioned,  he  has  the  school’s  facts 
concerning  the  story.  A  rela¬ 


tionship  of  mutual  tru.st,  built 
up  over  the  years,  will  prove  its 
worth.” 

Tips  fur  teachers 

Tips  on  what  to  do — and  not 
to  do — are  included  in  Superin¬ 
tendent  Donald  P.  Rucker’s 
“Bulletin  1”  for  the  school  year. 

“Don’t  lose  your  temper  or 
poise  when  you  feel  you  are 
being  put  on  the  spot  by  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  press.  Serious 
public  relations  problems  have 
occurred  and  will  again  if  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  hide  facts 


or  to  refuse  to  answer  a  report 
er’s  questions.  Your  profession¬ 
al  good  judgment  should  guide 
you  to  handle  the  situatioTi  tact¬ 
fully  and  pleasantly  .  .  .  the 
schools  belong  to  the  public  and 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know 
about  the  operations  of  the 
school  system.  Within  the 
bounds  of  our  legal  and  ethical 
responsibilities  to  children,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  help  news¬ 
papers  inform  the  public  of  sig¬ 
nificant  happenings  within  our 
school.” 

Also  among  the  no-no’s  are: 
“Don’t  ask  an  editor  or  reporter 
to  let  you  read  a  story  before 
it’s  printed  .  .  .  and  don’t  a.sk 
that  your  story  or  picture  be 
placed  on  a  particular  page  or 
in  a  special  position.” 

The  policy  statement  calls  for 
understanding  the  purpose  of 
newspapers  and  their  space 
problems:  “Newspapers,  even 
though  performing  a  commend¬ 
able  community  service  and 
having  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  ail  the  ‘publics’  in¬ 
formed,  must  make  a  profit  in 
order  to  continue  publishing. 
They  are  business  firms  just  as 
any  other  enterprising  company 
operating  through  our  Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  economics. 

Coiilesit  for  space 

“Editors  have  space  limita¬ 
tions — 60  percent  of  the  paper 
is  devoted  to  advertising  to 
compensate  for  the  other  gratis 
40  percent  allotted  to  news.  Fld- 
itors  receive  about  10  times 
more  news  material  than  they 
can  use  for  nonpaid  space.  For 
school  news  to  get  its  share  of 
that  40  percent,  it  must  be  time¬ 
ly.  interesting,  and  brief.” 

In  a  .section  headed  “Children 
Are  Photogenic,”  the  press 
statement  takes  up  the  adage 
that  “a  picture  is  worth  a  thou¬ 
sand  words,”  adding  it’s  true 
only  when  the  picture  is  better 
than  a  thousand  words.  In  prac¬ 
tical  fashion,  the  bulletin  says 
people  being  photographed  must 
be  engaged  in  some  pertinent 
activity  (not  lined  up  in  a 
row),  and  not  “peeking”  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  into  the  camera. 
“Remember  that  most  classroom 
situations  look  very  much  alike, 
so  unless  there  is  something 
really  different  about  the  one 
picked  for  a  photo,  it  won’t  have 
much  appeal  and  probably  won’t 
be  used. 

Limit  for  pictures 

“The  best  pictures  are  limited 
to  a  niaximum  of  five  people 
doing  something.  If  you  pick 
pupils  for  a  photograph,  choose 
youngsters  who  are  ty-pical. 
Good  grooming  and  good  ta.ste 
should  guide  your  selection  of 
those  to  be  photographed.  Shoot 
{continued  on  page  26) 
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San  Juan  Star  joins 
Scripps-Howard  list 

Editor  &  Publisher — Aug.  15,  1970 


.4  new  subsidiary  of  the  E. 
W.  Scripps  Co.  has  purchased 
the  San  Juan  Star  in  Puerto 
Rico  from  Cowdes  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  for  $9,750,000  cash,  it 
was  announced  August  13. 

The  purchase  announcement 
was  made  by  Jack  R.  Howard 
president  of  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers,  and  Marvin 
C.  Whatmore,  president  of 
Cowles  Communications.  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Manno,  New  York  news- 
pai)er  broker,  acted  as  consult¬ 
ant  to  Cowles. 

Directors  are:  Charles  E. 
Scripps,  chairman  of  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.;  Andrew  T.  Vig- 
lucci,  editor  of  the  Star;  How¬ 
ard;  Frank  B.  Powers,  general 
business  manager  of  Scripps- 
Howard,  and  John  A.  Zerbe, 
Jr.  general  manager  of  the  Star. 


The  Star  published  morning 
and  Sunday  in  tabloid  format  is 
the  only  English-language  daily 
in  Puerto  Rico.  It  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Cowles  in  1959  and  is 
now  printed  on  a  7-unit  Goss 
offset  press.  Circulation  is  in 
excess  of  40,000. 

The  Star’s  first  editor,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dorvillier,  won  a  Pulitzer 
prize  for  editorial  writing  in 
1961. 

Through  a  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Education  the 
Star  distributes  41,000  copies 
a  w'eek  to  public  schools  for 
use  in  teaching  English. 

The  Star’s  building  is  being 
enlarged  and  modernized.  The 
company  employs  250  persons 
including  56  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  (E&P,  Feb.  14,  1970). 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

Brokers  •  Consultants 

50  East  58th  Street  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  ELdorado  5-0405 
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years  old 


but  with  a  brand  new 


Since  the  typographical  facelifting  in  mid- 
August,  1970,  it's  been  a  whole  new 
scene  for  the  90-year-old  Kansas  City 
Star  and  its  morning  edition,  the  102- 
year-old  Times. 

Headlines,  now  set  in  Spartan  Bold,  caps 
and  lower  case,  stand  out  on  every  page. 
Make-up  has  shifted  from  vertical  to 
horizontal.  Extra  space  separates  pic¬ 
tures  from  body  text. 


Stories  on  inside  pages  as  well  as  the 
front  page  are  given  better  display.  The 
improved  format  encourages  better  read¬ 
er  traffic  throughout  the  paper. 

Edmund  C.  Arnold  of  Syracuse  University, 
one  of  the  nation's  leading  typography 
experts,  supervised  the  format  changes 
that  have  given  The  Star  and  The  Times  a 
new  dimension  in  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  area  of  1 ,41 5,000  persons. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 

(Kit^ 


(THE  Morning  KANSAS  CITY  STAR) 


NCEW  will  examine 


proposals  for  change 


Recommendations  for  changes 
in  its  organizational  structure 
and  in  convention  procedures 
and  content  will  be  presented  to 
the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editori¬ 
al  Writers  which  opens  in  Bos¬ 
ton  September  30. 

Paul  Ringler,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Jmtrual,  is  president  of 
NCEW,  and  he  estimates  that 
more  than  100  members  will 
participate  in  the  four-day  con¬ 
vention  at  the  Parker  Hou.se. 

Critique  sessions  will  take 
I»la<'e  Thursday,  and  Friday  is  a 
panel  day  with  the  a.m.  session 
titled  “Radicalism  and  Reac¬ 
tion:  Where  is  America  Head¬ 
ed?”  and  the  afternoon  panel  on 
“Women’s  Liberation;  Should 
.Men  Be  Uptight  about  it?” 

The  opening  session  will  de¬ 
bate  and  act  upon  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  a  Review  Committee 
appointed  to  apprai.se  all  as¬ 
pects  of  NCEW.  The  chairmen 
are  Wilbur  Elston,  as.sociate 
editor,  Detroit  Sews,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Rystrom,  editor  of  the 
editorial  page,  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columhian. 

Otlier  Review  Committee 
members  are:  Donald  W.  Car- 
son,  University  of  .\rizona; 
Terrence  W.  Honey,  London 
(Out.)  I'ree  Dress;  Thomas  P. 
Inman,  Koleiijli  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Ohserrcr;  Robert  Pittman, 
St.  I'ete.rshn  rg  (Fla.)  Times; 
Desmond  Stone,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  Chronicle; 
Ward  Wiiislow,  Palo  Alto, 
(Calif.)  Times;  .John  .1.  Zakari- 
an,  Poston  (Mass.)  Herald 
Tr<  \  eler. 

A  i)review  of  committee  rec¬ 
ommendations  is  in  the  fall  is- 
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MORE  NEWSPAPERS  USE  METRO 


sue  of  The  Masthead,  a  quarter¬ 
ly  published  by  NCEW.  Articles 
by  committee  members  spell  out 
propo.sals  and  relate  some  of 
the  “thinking  and  soul  search¬ 
ing”  that  went  into  drafting 
changes  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  conventions,  democ-ratizing 
election  procedures,  improving 
relationships  with  journalism 
schools  and  teachers,  and  ex¬ 
pansion  to  include  full  member¬ 
ships  for  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
torialists  and  associate  member¬ 
ships  for  television  and  radio 
editorial  writers,  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  and  columnists,  and 
also  broa<lening  NCEW’s  im¬ 
pact  on  journalism,  in  part 
through  continuing  study  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  by  the  pres¬ 
ident. 

.\  Masthead  article  by  Ry¬ 
strom  on  plans  for  a  “harder- 
working  convention”  tells  how 
the  committee  devised  a  format 
that  would  concentrate  attention 
“on  the  main  ta.sk — improving 
our  editorial  pages — and  make 
maximum  use  of  time,  resources 
and  leadership.” 

Ry.strom  looks  at  the  problem 
of  finding  a  different  conven¬ 
tion  city  every  year  since  un¬ 
der  pre.sent  arrangements  only 
large  newspapers  are  capable  of 
hosting  a  convention.  The  com¬ 
mittee  feels,  ILystrom  explains, 
t'  *  ’^’CEW  could  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  new  convention  cities 
found  through  co-sponsorship  of 
the  convention  by  a  major  col¬ 
lege  or  university. 

-Yn  article  by  Elston  on  the 
committee’s  study  of  member¬ 
ship  expansion  explains  propos¬ 
als  for  an  extensive  campaign 
among  daily  newspapers  and 
also  background  of  voting  on 
proposals  to  accept  weekly, 
semi-weekly  and  tri- weekly 
newsj)apermen  as  active  mem¬ 
bers  if  they  devote  a  substantial 
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part  of  their  time  to  prepara¬ 
tion  of  editorial  page  copy  and 
layout  and  to  determination  of 
editorial  policy.  On  the  issue  of 
associate  membership  for  tv- 
radio  editorial  writers,  the  vote 
was  6  in  favor,  with  2  votes 
for  full  membership.  A  proposal 
that  editorial  writers  for  maga¬ 
zines  also  be  admitted  to  asso¬ 
ciate  meml)ership  was  rejected. 

Robert  T.  Pittman  of  the 
committee,  in  his  report  in  Mast¬ 
head,  discusses  leadership  is- 
.sues  and  expansion  of  “active 
committees”  to  include  commit¬ 
tees  on  publisher  relations,  a 
press  council,  editorial  credibili¬ 
ty,  research  aand  library  com¬ 


puterization,  editorial  page 
quality  and  a  committee  on  edi¬ 
tors  under  attack. 

Charles  L.  Whipple,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page,  Poston 
Globe,  in  his  preview  points  to 
the  program  theme,  “The  Past 
Is  Prelude,”  meaning  that  the 
convention  will  take  a  long, 
hard  and  balanced  look — with 
the  aid  of  scholars  and  other 
authorities — at  what’s  in  store 
for  the  nation  and  the  world  in 
the  70s. 

NCEW  grew  out  of  the  first 
seminar  for  editorial  writers  at 
the  .\merican  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  23  years 
ago. 


EDITORIAI.  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Getting  Technical 

Recently  I  pointed  out  that  ecologg  is  not  properly  a 
synonym  D)r  environment,  and  that  it  actually  means  “the 
interrelationship  of  organisms  and  their  envii’onment.” 
fitting  se(iuel  to  this  is  a  list  of  terms  and  definitions  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  new  concern  for  the  environment,  as 
compiled  by  .Alden  S.  Wood,  director  of  communications. 
New  England  Life,  Boston,  in  his  column,  “The  Tyi)ochon- 
driac,”  in  Reporting,  the  magazine  of  the  International 
Council  of  Industrial  Editors: 

Ecology — bionomics. 

Biosphere — the  totality  of  regions  of  the  earth  that  sup¬ 
port  self-sustaining  and  self-regulating  ecological  sy.stems. 

Biota — the  animal  and  plant  life  of  a  particular  region 
considered  as  a  total  ecological  entity. 

Biotic  potential — the  likelihood  of  survival  of  a  specific 
organism  in  a  specific  environment,  especially  an  uni'avor- 
able  environment. 

Biotope — a  limited  ecological  region  or  niche  in  which 
the  environment  is  suitable  for  certain  forms  of  life. 

Biocide — a  substance,  such  as  a  pesticide,  capable  of 
<lestroying  living  organisms. 

Biome — a  community  of  living  organisms  of  a  single 
major  ecological  region. 

Ecosystem — an  ecological  community  together  with  its 
physical  environment,  considered  as  a  unit. 

Synecology — a  study  of  the  environmental  interrelation¬ 
ships  among  communities  of  organisms. 

Mr.  Wood  also  identified  environmentalism  as  a  newly 
coined  term,  and  speculated  that  it  “apparently  means  or 
will  mean  ‘the  disposition  to  watch  for  and  correct  or 
eliminate  anything  that  adversely  affects  life-support  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  air,  water,  and  earth.’  ” 


The  Mail  Bag 

Dick  Ellers  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  files  a  dissent 
to  my  opinon  that  editors  should  publish  anonymous  letters 
as  long  as  the  identity  of  the  writer  is  known  to  them : 

“I  could  agree  with  such  use  only  under  such  a  rigid  set 
of  rules  that  any  letters  which  appeared  would  be  space- 
wasting.  I  agiee  that  back-checking  for  verification  of  all 
reader  letters  is  important. 

“But  with  uncr^ited  letters,  the  excuse  often  given  is 
that  the  writers  would  not  otherwise  feel  free  to  expose  or 
complain  about  conditions  without  fear  of  reprisal.  The  re¬ 
prisal  problem  is  easily  solved  if  the  newspaper  uses  name- 
withheld  letters  as  bases  for  an  investigation.  If  the  news¬ 
paper’s  inv'estigation  verifies  the  report  or  complaint,  a 
story  is  justified.  Othei’wise,  there  is  no  story,  no  letter, 
and  no  harm  done. 

“By  eliminating  a  letter-writer’s  identity,  he  is  given  a 
waiver  of  responsibility.  He  thus  becomes  an  irresponsible 
voice  who  can  get  away  with  misleading,  if  not  false, 
issues.  The  integrity  of  a  letter  column  l)elongs  to  those 
who  are  able  to  stand  publicly  behind  their  convictions,” 

. .  Nt».  .«)8 . - . 
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Lines  on  maps  don’t  make  markets. 

People  da 


Mobile  people  with  money.  They  make  up  the  Total  Cleveland 
Market.  And  no  other  newspaper  reaches  more  of  them  than 
The  Plain  Dealer.* 

In  Cleveland’s  home  county,  Cuyahoga,  nearly  90%  of  The 
Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  is  in  the  county’s  top  three 
economic  quarters  —  people  who  account  for  more  than  90% 
of  Cuyahoga’s  retail  purchases. 

And  in  the  surrounding  15  counties,  more  than  70%  of  PD 
circulation  is  in  homes  valued  over  $25,000  —  all  within  40 


minutes  of  Cuyahoga  shopping. 

Retail  advertisers  know  The  Plain  Dealer’s  domination  of 
the  Cleveland  Market.  Example:  Cleveland  department  and 
women’s  apparel  stores  put  nearly  twice  as  much  advertising 
in  The  Plain  Dealer,  compared  to  Cleveland’s  other  newspaper. 

Build  the  Cleveland  Market  — all  of  it  — into  your  media 
plan.  Start  with  The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio’s  largest  daily  (and 
largest  Sunday)  newspaper. 


•Daily:  The  Pla  n  Dealer,  402,479  — The  Cleveland  Press,  379,244.  Sunday:  The  Plain  Dealer,  540,960. 

The  Plain  Dealer  isTHE  STARTER. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation's  6th  largest  state: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  New  York.  Newspaper  i 


SAFETY  SCHOOL — Mickelo  the  laughing  clown  and  Hermosa 
Beach  police  officer  Bill  Cavanaugh  discuss  safety  rules  with  some 
of  the  1,500  pre-schoo  ers  who  attended  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  Safety  City  program. 

PROMOTION 

Safety  School  draws 
1,500  pre-schoolers 


Ry  (ieorjie  W  ilt 

Get  yourself  a  professional 
clown,  some  off-duty  policemen, 
a  convenient  location,  and  you’ll 
only  need  one  more  ingredient 
to  save  a  few  young  lives. 

The  missing  factor  is  a  news¬ 
paper  that  cares. 

Safety  City,  a  program  to 
teach  basic  .safety  rules  to  1,.‘)00 
local  pre-.schoolers,  has  just 
Iteen  concluded  by  the  South 
Baif  (Torrence,  Calif.)  Do'lu 
Breeze,  in  cooperation  with  the 
regional  .South  Bay  Shopping 
Center. 

-4  total  of  42  classes  were 
held  over  a  period  of  seven  days 
in  a  specially-constructed  “mini¬ 
ature  citv”  in  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter.  Small  buildings,  marked-off 
streets,  traftic  signals,  road 
signs  and  small  vehicles  simu¬ 
lated  real-life  conditions  and 
situations  that  the  children,  4  to 
(>  years  old,  might  encounter  for 
the  fi?-st  time. 

1  one  i>  M-rioiis 

Uniformed  law  enforcem-^nt 
officers  from  11  local  agencies 
contributed  their  time  to  teach 
the  classes.  To  hold  the  interest 
of  the  youngsters  during  each 
45-minute  session,  a  profession¬ 
al  clown  was  on  hand  to  panto- 
mine  the  dangers  a  small  child 
might  encounter.  Despite  the  le¬ 
vity,  a  serious  tone  was  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  event. 

Jack  Harpster,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Daily 
Breeze,  and  the  center’s  promo¬ 


tion  manager.  Bill  Recknor,  a 
former  newsman,  coordinated 
the  program. 

“Our  object  was  to  put  across 
a  few  basic  safety  rules,’’  Harp¬ 
ster  said.  “Rather  than  flood 
each  child  with  a  lot  of  in¬ 
formation  he  couldn’t  retain,  we 
tried  to  concentrate  on  those  ar¬ 
eas  that  seemed  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.” 

Instructions  included  rules  on 
crossing  a  street  with  and  with¬ 
out  signals,  signs  or  crosswalks; 
the  dangers  of  talking  to 
strangers;  how  a  policeman  can 
heln  a  child  in  trouble;  what  a 
child  should  do  if  left  alone  or 
lost;  and  some  dangerous  places 
to  avoid — like  construction  pro¬ 
jects,  storm  drains  and  old  re¬ 
frigerators. 

Participation  by  the  children 
was  also  a  key.  Much  of  the 
instruction  was  put  in  the  form 
of  questions  the  pre-schoolers 
could  answer.  (The  query  on 
dangerous  places  to  avoid 
brought  out  varied  responses. 
“Where  alligators  live;”  “4Iy 
daddy,  when  he’s  mad;”  and  “a 
houseful  of  hij)pies.”  were  a 
few  of  the  offljeat  answers.) 

.4s  a  basic  teaching  guide, 
each  policeman  used  the  “Officer 
Bill”  flipchart  presentation 
which  features  large  cartoon 
drawings  of  the  safety  rules.  A 
carefully  prepared  script,  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  level  of  the  pre¬ 
schoolers,  was  also  provided. 
Children  were  permitted  to  si¬ 
mulate  the  various  safety  rules. 


test  the  instructor’s  handcuffs, 
and  a  few  in  each  class  were 
selected  to  drive  the  small  cars 
to  demonstrate  the  rules  of  the 
road. 

Following  each  class,  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  given  a  coloring  book 
reemphasizing  safety  rules,  and 
a  Safety  City  diploma.  Parents 
watched  the  proceedings  from 
grandstands  at  one  end  of  the 
small  city. 

“The  key  to  keeping  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  magnitude  within 
a  reasonable  budget,”  Harpster 
said,  “is  to  solicit  as  much 
volunteer  help  as  is  possible.” 

“We  had  a  local  art  group 
paint  the  city,  girl  scouts  helped 
keep  the  children  under  control, 
a  local  women’s  club  handed  out 
books  and  diplomas,  a  grocer 
contributed  orange  juice  served 
as  refreshments  after  each  class, 
police  volunteered  their  time  to 
teach,  and  road  signs,  traffic 
signals  and  plants  for  land¬ 
scaping  were  provided  by  the 
city.” 

The  real  value  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  summed  up  best  by  a 
parent  who  said,  “If  one  child  is 
-saved  through  what  he’s 
learned  here,  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  worth  while.” 

4=  9|c  4c 

APPLIANCES  —  The  Cui- 
ciininti  Enquirer  has  released 
“The  Cincinnati  Appliance 
Market,”  a  16-page  brochure 
showing  Enquirer  coverage  of 
owners  of  a  wide  variety  of  ap¬ 
pliances,  including  dishwashers, 
air  conditioners,  colored  re¬ 
frigerators  and  ranges,  televi¬ 
sion  sets,  color  tv,  clothes 
driers,  washing  machines,  elec¬ 
tric  ranges,  stei’eo  or  hi-fi. 
Breakdown  of  ownership  of  ap¬ 
pliances  is  presented  by  demo¬ 
graphic  classifications,  and 
newsnaper  linage  in  a  variety 
of  classifications  is  presented. 
Several  pages  are  devoted  to 
small  electric  appliances,  such 
as  ice  crushers,  garbage  dispos¬ 
als,  toothbrushes,  knife  .shar¬ 
peners,  blenders,  hair  curlers, 
etc. 

*  *  * 

Z01)I.4C  —  The  Itcfroit 

Xeu's  has  taken  a  look  at  the 
stars  and  foreca.st  a  zodiacal  di¬ 
vidend  for  Detroit  retailers  who 
advertise  in  the  News.  .4  spe¬ 
cial  brochure  was  mailed  to 
more  than  1,000  retailers  to  sti¬ 
mulate  participation  in  “Down¬ 
town  Detroit  Days,”  a  three- 
day  retailers  event  featuring 
bargain  prices.  The  mailer. 
“Libra,  your  business  horoscope 
for  October”  was  produced  by 
the  News’  ad  promotion  section. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

ALL-AMERICAN  —  The 
Roekford  (Ill.)  Moruiue/  Star 
and  /?Cflris(c»'-Repu  lie  use  the 
city’s  designation  as  one  of  the 
22  finalists  for  1971  .411- 


.4merican  City  to  point  out  its 
71  percent  population  gain  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preliminary  1970 
Census  figures,  and  its  position 
as  Illinois’  largest  downstate 
city. 

*  *  « 

GOLF  SECTION  —  The  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J.)  Herald-Xeu'S  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
$600,000  Dow  Jones  Open  Golf 
Tournament  was  held  in  its 
back  yard.  Promoted  with  a 
two-color  brochure  and  attrac¬ 
tive  in-paper  ads.  the  Herald- 
News  turned  out  a  20-page  ta¬ 
bloid  tournament  section  on  the 
first  day  of  the  event. 

*  * 

TOP  MANAGEMENT  —  A 
Xew  York  Times  booklet,  “Hard 
facts  for  the  software  busi¬ 
ness,”  pre.sents  nine  points  on 
why  the  Times  is  the  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  to  use  to  reach  cor¬ 
porate  top  management  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  New  York  market 
at  a  low  cost-per-thousand. 
Reprints  of  ads  placed  by  nine 
major  corporations  in  the  com¬ 
puter  software  field  are  in¬ 
cluded,  along  with  nine  facts  on 
the  Times.  Write  Mark  Senigo, 
pi’omotion  director  of  the  Times 
for  a  copy. 

*  *  * 

MARKET  GUIDE  —  Know¬ 
ing  the  territory  on  Florida’s 
8-county  Suncoast  area  has  been 
made  easier  for  busine.ssmen 
and  marketing  analysts  by  a 
handy  reference  guide,  “To 
Measure  the  Market.” 

Publi.shed  by  The  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company’s  Research  De¬ 
partment,  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  H.  Funsch,  “To  Mea¬ 
sure  the  Market”  is  a  handy 
guide  to  available  reference 
sources  combined  to  give  an  up- 
to-date  picture  of  a  growing 
west  Florida  market. 

Says  Funsch  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  booklet,  “It  is  of 
particular  value  to  anyone  who 
is  now  marketing  or  contempla¬ 
ting  marketing  in  this  area. 
You’ve  got  to  know  the  territo¬ 
ry  and  this  is  the  quickest  way 
to  learn  about  it.” 

The  32-page  guide  contains 
206  separate  reference  items  to 
such  subjects  of  intere.st  to 
marketers  as:  po|)ulation,  retail 
sales,  communications,  housing, 
education,  automotive,  banking 
and  finance,  employment. 

The  reference  guide  has  been 
distributed  locally  to  business¬ 
men,  researchers,  economists 
and  to  the  trade  press  and  key 
retail  people  throughout  the 
country. 

“To  Mea.sure  the  Market”  has 
been  made  available  by  The  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  P.  O.  Box  1121, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla  33713.  at  a 
cost  of  $5  per  booklet  plus  sales 
tax. 
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one  olasenes  press 

rJK-"  r"'‘ 

and  the  Gannett  Co. 


All  newspapers 
have  one  good  weapon 
to  battle  a  slump. 


We  have  three. 


Whnn  was  the  last  limn  you  balked  at  paying  a 
dime  or  15  cents  for  your  daily  newspaper? 

1’n‘cist‘ly.  Newspajx*rs  just  don't  run  into  the 
sales  resistance  that  big-ticket  items  hit  when  the 
economy  g(K\s  mushy.  In  fact,  our  “sale.s" — the 
total  circulation  of  our  .Sfi  newspap<‘rs — are  up 
this  year  over  Iflbf) — as  our  profits  are. 

Ciannelt  newspajx'rs  are  bucking  the  slump 
with  two  other  major  advantages.  We're  in  the 
right  markets,  .^nd  we  have  the  right  manage¬ 
ments — l(K'al  publi.shers  and  editors. 

Our  new.spapers  .ser\e  medium-size  city-metro 
areas  where  indu.strial  diversification  and  growth 
ward  off  the  sharjjest  crunches  of  a  recession.  Anri 
our  papers  ba.st'  their  own  business  on  .steady  and 
impressively  heavy  retail  advertising  that  is  far 


Newspapers'  “dime  a  throw”  adds  up 

In  I9rt9.  n*afk*rs  paid  mttre  than  $1  for  their  daily  papers, 

and  more  than  half  a  billion  for  Sunday  papt*rs.  The  total:  $2,42o.- 
And  it  wasn’t  l^eprudged.  Is  your  day  eftmplete  without 
your  ItK’al  newspaj)er'' 


less  affected  by  the  national  economy  than  is  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Our  publishers  predicterl  1970  business  in  their 
cities  accurately,  and  have  monitored  expenses 
effectively.  Our  kx'al  editors — with  full  kx’al  au¬ 
tonomy  and  responsibility  for  erlitorial  policies 
anti  ni'ws  coverage — pnxluce  newspapers  that 
continue  to  at  tract  more  daily  readers.  And  more 
advertising. 

How  this  all  works  out  in  hard  numlx*rs — in  in- 
crea.sed  re%’enue  and  income — is  available  in  our 
six-month  statement.  For  a  copy  of  that  and  of 
our  annual  n'porl.  please  contact 


Ciannett  Co.,  Inc., 

.55  Exchange  St., 
K(x’hesler.  N.Y.  i  isu 


Gannett 
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Weekly  goes  to  daily 
and  readers  readjust 


By  Wayne  Jordan 
Arluuua*  GaseUe  staff 

Before  Auj^st  17  Benton  was 
the  only  Arkansas  city  with  16,- 
000  population  that  was  without 
a  daily  newspaper.  This 
changed  on  that  day  when  the 
93-year-old  Benton  Courier,  a 
weekly,  became  the  Benton 
Daily  Courier — to  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  some  subscribers. 

As  one  longtime  woman  sub¬ 
scriber  sternly  told  publisher 
Sam  Hodges:  ‘‘Don’t  you 
change  my  Courier!” 

Hodges  assured  her  he 
wouldn’t — and  he  hasn’t.  The 
format  and  the  editorial  policy, 
both  of  w'hich  made  the  Courier 
a  prize-winner  and  one  of  the 
best  weeklies  in  the  state,  re¬ 
main. 

The  weekly  Courier  had  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  8,000  and  the  daily’s 
figures  aren’t  in  yet,  as  sub¬ 
scribers  readjusted  their  think¬ 
ing  from  weekly  Courier  to  Dai¬ 
ly  Courier  each  afternoon.  This 
has  caused  some  problems. 

Hodges  said  that  “the  biggest 
event  in  Benton”  used  to  be 
when  the  weekly  Courier  came 
off  the  press  on  Wednesday 
nights.  Hundreds  of  persons  al¬ 
ways  parked  their  cars  near  the 
paper’s  office  to  wait  for  the 
paper,  which  emphasizes  Saline 
County  news. 

Thousands  of  copies  were  sold 
on  Thursdays  in  stores  and  in 
street  boxes. 

Readers  reluctant 

After  years  of  habit,  Saline 
County  and  Benton  readers 
reacted  with  mild  shock  to  the 
changes  made  in  circulation 
with  the  first  edition  of  the 
daily. 

Hodges  explained  that  he 
started  planning  the  change  to 
daily  publication  a  year  ago.  He 
went  to  other  towns  where  pa¬ 
pers  had  changed  from  weekly 
to  daily,  notably  Jacksonville, 
Springdale  and  West  Memphis. 

Technically,  everything  was 
perfect  to  roll  out  the  first  daily 
edition,  Hodges  said.  But  he 
was  surprised  at  the  resistance 
to  the  attempt  to  set  up  paper 
routes  after  the  years  of  street 
and  store  sales. 

August  20  is  known  as  Black 
Thursday  among  Courier 
.staffers.  The  press  run  had  been 
cut  back  on  Wednesday’s  paper 
because  now  that  it  was  daily, 
the  emphasis  had  been  shifted 
to  home  delivery  instead  of 
over-the-counter  sales.  The 


Meyer  said  the  paper  added 
three  employes  when  it  became  PfOQo  erwaSttoQ 
a  daily  (from  24  to  27  em-  •*  '  gUiUKS 

ployes).  He  said  the  emotional  (continued  from  page  20) 

buildup  for  the  first  daily  edi-  ■  .  ,  ^ - 

tion  almost  sapped  the  staff.  P'‘^tures  as  closeups.  Crop  out 
“We  were  emotionally  ready  ^''^''ything  m  the  picture  that 
for  that  first  paper;  we  just  does  not  contribute  to  the  story 
weren’t  ready  for  that  second  "'hich  the  photo  illustrates.” 
paper,”  Meyer  said.  “That  was  Press  rela¬ 

the  letdown  time.  Then  we  real-  ^‘nns,  school  staffers  are  asked 


Wednesday  paper  carries  the 
grocery  ads  and  is  the  largest 
paper. 

The  cutback  was  the  wrong 
move,  Hodges  said.  Stores  sold 
out  of  their  few  copies  quickly 
anJ  no  One  could  find  a  Courier 
111  the  street  boxes.  Telephones 
in  the  Courier  office  “never 
stopped  ringing”  on  Black 
Thursday,  he  said.  The  com¬ 
plaints  were  numerous  and 
irate. 

One  store  sold  500  copies 
when  the  Courier  was  a  weekly 
and  thought  it  should  have  that 
many  copies  on  that  Thursday, 
Hodges  said.  The  store  received 
only  about  250  copies. 

The  next  Wednesday,  the  pa¬ 
per  ran  a  full  press  run  and 
everyone  received  as  many  pa¬ 
pers  as  wanted. 

New  routine 

The  transition  was  seen  by 
staff  members  as  a  matter  of 
mathematics:  When  a  towm  gets 
big  enough — Benton  jumped 
from  10,000  to  16,000  in  10 
years — then  it’s  economically 
feasible  to  change  from  a  week¬ 
ly  to  a  daily. 

General  manager  Ron  Meyer, 
31,  w'ho  doubles  as  a  cartoonist, 
said  the  transition  also  caused 
“a  change  in  our  working  meta¬ 
bolism.”  Instead  of  gearing  up 
for  one  big  edition,  the  paper’s 
27  employes  now  must  acclimate 
themselves  to  the  same  effort 
daily,  he  said. 

Meyer  and  Editor  Bob  Fer¬ 
guson,  30,  who  went  to  work  for 
the  Courier  in  July,  probably 
have  adjusted  quicker  since 
both  men  are  former  Arkansas 
Democrat  staff  members.  Meyer 
joined  the  Courier  in  1961  and 
Ferguson  came  to  the  paper  in 
July,  after  4%  years  with  the 
Democrat. 

Others  on  the  editorial  staff 
are  Mrs.  Betty  Cramer,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  and  since  1965,  the 
vi-riter  of  a  column  called,  “Dis¬ 
taff  Stuff”;  Wade  Eaves,  photo¬ 
grapher,  cartoonist  and  colum¬ 
nist;  and  Whitney  Jones,  sports 
editor. 

Eaves,  formerly  editor  of 
Cummins  Prison  Farm’s  Pea 
Pickers  Picayune,  went  to  work 
at  the  Courier  15  months  ago 
after  receiving  a  parole.  His 
column  is  called  “Wadin’  In.” 
Editor  Ferguson  also  doubles  as 
a  general  assignment  reporter. 


ly  weren’t  ready  for  that 
Wednesday  paper  when  we 
came  out  with  54  pages. 

The  54-page  paper  was  one  of 


to  report  important  future 
events  to  the  public  information 
office  or  to  the  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  advisers  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  be  followed  by  immedi- 


^litions  e\er  pub-  notification  of  changes  or 


lished  by  the  Courier. 


cancellations.  Included  is  the 


“We’re  now  crossing  our  time  suggestion  from  a  local  editor 
zones;  you  know,  from  working  that  school  iieople  should  read 
ourselves  up  to  a  pitch  on  the  local  papers — and  those  who 
Wednesday  when  we  were  a  write  the  stories  should  coni- 


weekly,”  he  said. 

Through  all  of  this  the  news- 


pare  what  they  submitted  with 
the  printed  version  to  see 


paper  lost  only  one  advertiser,  whether  they  are  writing  in  a 
Hodges  said.  It  has  been  a  mi-  manner  acceptable  to  the  news- 
nor  problem  to  get  advertisers  paper. 

away  from  the  Wednesday  pa-  “Thank  editors  in  writing  for 
per  only  and  also  into  other  edi-  good  coverage”  is  another  tip. 
tions.  “It’s  hard  to  break  a  hab-  “Hesitate  about  complaining  to 


it,”  he  said. 


the  editor  or  others  at  the  jia- 


Asked  to  describe  the  editori-  per.  They  are  not  obligated  to 
al  policy  of  the  Courier,  Hodge  print  anything — so  we  should  be 
said,  “Liberal.”  thankful  for  our  stories  which 

The  paper  comments  editori-  they  do  print.” 
ally  on  state  issues  and  also  • 

pushe.s  hard  on  local  issues-  (;.„„p|ai,u  tendon,  v 

when  there  are  some. 


“The  biggest  thing  locally  The  policy  statement  elabo- 
right  now  is  a  stop  light,”  on  the  complaint  tenden- 


Meyer  said. 


cy.  “Occasionally,  a  school  story 


..  j  ro  u  /-<  •  might  be  rewritten  entirely  by 

Hodges,  52,  bought  the  Courier  editor  of  iust  shortened  or 

in  1953  from  Mrs.  L.  B.  White,  f"  •  L  fv,  f  on 

.  .  u  j  1.  j  ..u  you  might  feel  that  it  had  an 

whose  husband  purchased  the  news  slant,  or  con- 

paper  in  1904.  The  paper  has  jp^^rrect  statements, 

been  printed  by  the  offset  meth-  ^ 


od  since  1964. 


demand  a  retraction  if  an  error 


Hodges  said  the  paper  com-  appears,  it’s  unwise  to  make  an 
pleted  moving  to  a  new  location  issue  of  it.  However,  if  an  error 
in  October  last  year,  following  of  major  significance  occurs 
the  purchase  of  a  production  which  could  be  tactfully  rec- 
building  and  a  two-story  house  tified,  editors  are  usually  under- 
for  the  editorial  st^’s  quarters,  standing  and  cooperative  espe- 
He  said  the  physical  plant  is  cially  if  your  relationships  are 


valued  at  about  $450,000. 


built  on  mutual  respect  and 


Hodges  owned  the  Osceola  honesty.  Don’t  let  minor  bits  of 
Times  and  a  couple  of  weekly  misinformation  ruin  your  long- 


newspapers  in  east  Arkansas.  term  relationship  with  a  news- 
•  paper.  When  in  doubt,  don’t 

hesitate  to  call  the  public  in- 
'  1  P  '  ^  formation  office  or  the  superin- 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1970,  592  daily  tendent  for  an  opinion.” 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  and  In  the  Alhambra  system,  high 
Canada  were  being  printed  by  school  journalism  advisers  re¬ 
offset,  according  to  the  Ameri-  port  news  of  their  respective 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  schools,  and  the  district  public 
sociation.  Thirty  three  percent  information  office  is  responsible 
of  U.  S.  dailies,  or  580  papers,  for  board  of  education  news,  el- 
accounted  for  circulation  of  5,-  ementary  school  news  and  dis- 
805,000  copies  of  9%  of  total  trictwide  stories.  Copies  of  high 
daily  circulation.  In  Canada,  12  releases  are  sent  to 


newspapers  or  10%  of  all  dai¬ 
lies  were  offset  accounting  for 
circulation  of  142,000  copies  of 
3%  of  the  daily  total. 

In  1969,  U.  S.  daily  newspa- 


the  principal  and  the  public 
relations  office. 

The  press  relations  policy 
was  reported  to  E&P  by  Mrs. 
F.  Rybicki  of  the  public  in¬ 
formation  office  of  the  Alham- 


pers  consumed  8.3  million  tons  bra  schools  as  a  service  and  ex- 
of  newspaper  and  offset  papers  ample  of  how  school  districts 


used  about  300,000  tons  or  14% 
of  the  total. 


“can  gain  support  from  the 
press.” 
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‘‘A reliable  source  stated  today...” 

You  know  how  important  your  sources  of  information  are.  If 
they  prove  unreliable— you’re  on  the  hook. 

You  won’t  run  the  story  unless  you’re  sure. 

We  think  the  very  same  integrity  applies  to  the  source  of  pre¬ 
scription  drugs.  Physicians  simply  can’t  afford  to  prescribe 
drugs  unless  they  have  confidence  in  the  manufacturer. 


a  reliable  source 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company.  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


For  information  about  Lederle.  call  Public  Relations  914-735-5000. 
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Food  editors  sit  down 
to  annual  news  feast 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Newspaper  food  editors  from 
■’>(>  states  and  four  Canadian 
provinces  are  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  week-lonp  28th  News¬ 
paper  Food  Editors  Conference. 
Early  registration  indicated 
the  ladies  who  cover  the  food 
beat  for  newspapers  represent¬ 
ing  a  total  circulation  of  50,- 
000,000  will  approach  150  in 
number. 

The  conference  which  has 
more  than  proved  its  value  to 
the  sponsors  and  to  the  par¬ 
ticipating  hosts  provides  many 
services.  It  has  given  food  edi¬ 
tors  from  two  countries  the 
same  opprrtunities  which  exist 
for  those  in  the  heart  of  food- 
producing  communities  to  talk 
directly  with  the  people  whose 
news  is  “her”  business,  and  to 
discuss  the  problems  facing  all 
editors. 

The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  is 
the  long-time  sponsor  of  the 
conference,  with  this  year’s 
chairman — there’s  a  new  one 
every  year — being  .James  T. 
Ritter,  vicepresident  and  Chi¬ 
cago  manager  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

The  conference,  which  has  be¬ 
come  the  announcement  point 
for  brand  new  developments  in 
the  food  industry,  offers  the 
widest  cross-section  available  of 
the  daily  working  food  press. 

Agues  Keek  coordinates 

;  Conference  programming  and 
I  organizational  details  are  ad- 
j  ministered  by  the  chairman  and 
I  two  vicechairmen,  appointed  by 
the  AANR.  The  conference  of¬ 
fice  is  in  Chicago  and  the  sec¬ 
retary  and  coordinator  is  Agnes 
M.  Beck,  who  also  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  AANR 
I  chapter. 

I  The  event  developed  from  the 
^  efforts  of  Grace  Hartley  of  the 
'  Atlanta  Journal.  She  suggested 
j  it  as  providing  an  opportunity 
for  covering  the  food  story  at  a 
i  time  when  companies  were  so 
:  busy  producing  huge  quantities 
'  of  foodstuffs  that  they  tended 
to  neglect  the  important  and 
influential  link  with  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

In  1944  Mrs.  Hartley  dis¬ 
cussed  her  idea  with  AANR 
members,  visioning  a  conference 
as  a  means  of  providing  a 
closer  liaison  with  food  pro¬ 
ducers  and  processors  of  Amer¬ 
ica  and  for  the  purpose  of  being 
fully  informed  of  new  products, 
methods  and  uses  of  their 
wares;  also  to  provide  an  ade¬ 


quate  and  continuing  source  of 
editorial  material  for  her  de¬ 
partment. 

The  first  conference  was  held 
in  Chicago,  with  28  editors  in 
attendance.  .Although  some  of 
the  earlier  meetings  were  held 
in  cities  other  than  Chicago  and 
New  York,  since  1948  the  site 
of  the  conference  alternated  be¬ 
tween  these  two  cities.  Each 
year’s  program  includes  mid¬ 
day  meetings,  breakfast,  lunch¬ 
eons  and  dinners  hosted  by  food 
manufacturers.  Adequate  time 
is  arranged  for  the  editors  to 
file  stories  to  their  newspapers 
during  the  hectic  week  of  de¬ 
vouring  delightful  viands  pur- 
vade  by  the  best  in  the  business. 

The  eating  begins 

The  ladies  weren’t  around  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  too  long  before 
that  part  of  the  jirogram  con¬ 
cerned  with  jiroviding  delectable 
provender  got  under  way.  Kraft 
Foods  put  on  a  2  -hour  brunch 
Sunday  followed  by  an  opening 
meeting  during  which  Ritter, 
Gai’y  Lewis,  president,  San 
Francisco  Chapter-.A.ANR,  and 
Polly  Pattilas,  chairman  of  the 
advisory  committee,  welcomed 
the  guests. 

.A  tour  of  California  wineries 
and  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Wine  Institute  followed  with  a 
late  snack  stop. 

This  is  the  way  things  go  all 
week.  Top  name  food  companies 
host  breakfasts  brunches,  lunch¬ 
eons,  dinners  and  meetings 
throughout  the  week  with  an 
hour  and  a  half  of  each  day 
set  aside  for  the  ladies  to  write 
— or  rest. 

Workshop  sessions  will  deal 
with  these  subjects:  food  edi¬ 
tors’  responsibility  such  as  mak¬ 
ing  honest  comments  about 
products,  how  to  handle  food 
scares,  methods  of  reviewing 
cook  books,  consumer  education. 
There  also  will  be  sessions  on 
nutrition,  feed  technology,  how 
to  manage  time,  how  to  get  fea¬ 
tures. 

Breakfast  kebabs  served 

Some  of  the  conference  high¬ 
lights  include  a  rice  menu  in 
the  press  suite  offering  sam¬ 
plings  of  rice  products  by  Un¬ 
cle  Ben’s,  Inc.  There  will  be 
breakfast  kebabs  of  ham  and 
sausage  accompanied  by  pine¬ 
apple  and  papaya  kebabs. 

The  Kraft  brunch  featured  a 
new  cheese  fondue,  unsweetened 
grapefruit  and  orange  juices, 
avocado  and  fresh-chilled  fruit 


FOOD  CHAIRMAN— James  T. 
Ritter,  vicepresident,  Chicago 
Manager,  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.  who  is 
chairman  of  the  1970  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference  that  is 
being  held  September  20-25  in 
San  Francisco. 


salad,  chicken,  rice  and  arti¬ 
chokes  with  vegetable  melange 
accompanied  by  sourdough  rolls 
and  breakfast  spreads. 

A  Pepperidge  Farm,  Inc., 
luncheon  on  Monday  will  fea¬ 
ture  puff  pastry  after  which  a 
noted  chef  will  make  cornuco¬ 
pias,  lady  locks,  palm  leaves, 
Napoleons,  pinwheels,  jelly 
swirls,  pastry  pretzels  and 
other  puff  pastry  desserts.  He 
also  will  prepare  lamb  chops 
and  lobster  Newburg.  This 
luncheon  was  scheduled  for  the 
Palace  Hotel,  Executive  Chef 
.Antoine  Huber  presiding  and 
preparing  the  delicacies. 

R.  Gordon  McGovern,  Pep¬ 
peridge  Farm  president,  was  to 
tell  of  his  company’s  extension 
of  an  “enrichment”  program  on 
all  of  its  products  and  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  bring  to  consumers  a 
nutrition  awareness. 

• 

Press  card  proposed 
for  war  protection 

An  international  conference 
of  journalists,  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  reporters  on  dangerous  as¬ 
signments  has  proposed  the  is¬ 
suance  of  an  international  press 
card  that  would  be  recognized 
by  “all  governments  or  authori¬ 
ties  in  effect  implicated  in  con¬ 
flicts.” 

The  proposal  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  special  conference  convened 
in  Paris  by  the  International 
Press  Institute  of  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  to  devise  means 
for  protecting  reporters  follow¬ 
ing  the  death  or  capture  of  28 
journalists  in  Cambodia  this 
summer. 
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A  Note  To  Newspaper  Publishers: 


Most  of  you  know  member  eompanies  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives — they  have  long  been  sales  intermedi¬ 
aries  between  leading  newspapers  and  major  national  advertisers. 

Perhaps  not  as  well  known  is  the  continuing  dialogue  the  AANR  has 
fostered  among  newspaper  food  editors  and  the  more  important  food 
processors. 

This  year’s  conference — 28th  in  an  annual  series — brings  together  edi¬ 
tors  from  papers  with  a  combined  circulation  of  50  million  and  the 
representatives  of  some  52  food  processors  whose  companies  account 
for  the  bulk  of  all  national  food  advertising. 


And  to  Food  Editors  and  Processors: 

The  AANR  has  long  felt  these  conferences  have  been  of 
unique  benefit  to  all  participants — a  belief  strongly  en¬ 
dorsed  by  both  segments  of  your  industry  and  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  increasing  involvement  of  homemakers  with 
hometown  newspaper  food  pages. 

While  the  AANR  is  proud  to  sponsor  these  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  it  remains  up  to  you,  the  participants,  to  give  them 
depth  and  relevance.  In  a  climate  of  growing  consumer 
awareness,  your  efforts  become  increasingly  meaningful. 


The  AANR  welcomes  you  all  to  San 
Francisco  and  hopes  your  time  will  be 
rewarding  professionally  and  personally. 
Agnes  Beck,  AANR  Conference  Coordi¬ 
nator,  will  be  happy  to  help  in  any  way 
to  make  your  visit  more  productive. 


American 
Association  of 

N  E  WSPAPER 

Representatives 


Where  stories  are  cooked-up  for  real 


By  4i«*ral<l  B.  Healey 

As  Mrs.  Ruth  Ellen  Church 
looks  pridefully  around  her  neat 
and  modern  kitchen  she  many 
times  recalls  the  day  it  became 
pretty  much  of  a  shambles  what 
with  the  preparing  of  12  differ¬ 
ent  desserts — an  around-the- 
clock  effort  that  nearly  led  to 
the  exhaustion  of  all  involved. 

No,  it  wasn’t  a  family  re¬ 
union.  It’s  a  pretty  safe  bet 
Mrs.  Church’s  kitchen  at  home 
is  an  orderly  place.  The  dessert 
fiasco  transpired  in  a  kitchen 
where  she  spends  her  working 
time  as  food  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

“Really,”  she  said,  “that 
dessert  bit  was  something  else. 
We  (she  and  her  staff)  were 
preparing  a  dozen  different 
desserts  for  a  photo  feature. 
The  desserts  had  to  be  in  long¬ 
stemmed  wine  glasses  for  an  at¬ 
tractive  photo  effect.  To  do  it 
right  we  had  to  work  from  7 
a.m.  to  7  p.m.  and  even  if  you’d 
been  here  just  watching  you’d 
have  wound  up  with  frayed 
nerves.  Imagine  what  happened 
to  the  staff.” 

Things  are  seldom  that  hectic 
in  the  Tribune’s  test  and  photo¬ 
graphic  kitchen.  Like  when  Ed¬ 


itor  &  PUBLISHKR  talked  with 
the  tiny  food  editor  at  a  table 
beside  a  decorative  false  window 
ledge  over  a  couple  of  cherry 
tarts  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Meals  for  the  camera 

Sitting  in  was  Mrs.  Mary 
Burnham,  the  Tribune’s  home 
economist  and  kitchen  director, 
who,  unlike  most,  prepares 
meals  for  the  camera  rather 
than  for  consumption.  Just  be¬ 
fore  Mrs.  Burnham  started 
preparing  some  veal  curry  for 
some  food  section  shots  Mrs. 
Church,  who  writes  under  the 
pseudonym,  Mary  Meade,  told 
about  Mrs.  Burnham  and  the 
rest  of  the  food  staff. 

Mrs.  Church  does  most  of  the 
writing  for  the  food  pages  and 
sections,  assisted  by  Annette 
Stover,  whose  chief  assignment 
is  the  Food  Guide,  and  Fran 
Zell,  also  a  writer.  Besides  Mrs. 
Burnham  who  is  chief  recipe 
tester,  there  are  Margaret 
Piont  and  Helen  Dickinson,  also 
home  economists,  and  Mrs. 
Grace  Martin,  kitchen  assistant. 

Mrs.  Church  writes  a  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 


cate  column  on  wine,  which  cur¬ 
rently  is  being  distributed  to 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  the  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune. 


lures  are  oeing  taken,  Airs. 
Burnham  is  cooking  either  on 
an  electronic  range  or  an  elec¬ 
tric  or  gas  range  on  all  burn¬ 
ers. 

The  test  and  photo  kitchen 
formerly  was  a  television  studio 
when  WGN,  a  subsidiary  of 
Tribune  Company,  occupied  the 
building  next  to  Tribune  Tower. 
Most  of  this  building  is  occupied 


Noting  that  wine  has  gained  by  Chicago  Today,  the  compa- 
much  prominence  as  a  meal  ad-  ny’s  evening  tabloid  newspaper, 
junct  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  Mrs.  (Church  was  asked  ^ 

about  the  trend.  Her  explana¬ 
tion  is  that  after  prohibition 
was  repealed  it  took  many  years 
to  develop  flavorful  vintages 
and  while  that  process  was 
going  on  young  people  of  a  new 
generation  got  the  wine  habit, 
which  Mrs.  Church  believes  is 
better  than  drinking  stronger 
alcoholic  beverages  before  lunch 
or  dinner. 


No  ruined  palates 

This  is  a  generation,  she  said, 
that  didn’t  have  palates  ruined 
by  bathtub  gin.  Also,  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest  in  wine  increased 
with  the  surge  in  European 
travel.  In  this  connection,  Mrs. 
Church  said,  she  gets  a  lot  of 
mail  from  armed  service 
officers  and  members  of  the  U. 
S.  Embassy  and  gourmets  who 
are  widely  traveled  and  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  various  phases  of 
wine  use — both  in  cooking  and 
drinking.  However,  no  recipes 
are  carried  in  the  wine  column. 

The  Tribune’s  food  staff  also 
busies  itself  with  picture 
features  on  how  to  buy,  nutri¬ 
tional  values,  cook  book  reviews 
and  sometimes  going  on  location 
for  photos  of  meals  served  out¬ 
doors  and  picnics. 

Photos  are  made  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  of  food  preparation  in  stages 
ranging  from  the  preparation 
for  cooking  to  the  finished  meal. 
In  effect,  Mrs.  Burnham  has 
two  meals  going  at  one  time, 
one  for  the  photographer — Earl 
Gustie — to  shoot  and  a  complete 
second  meal  as  a  sort  of  camera 
backup  repast.  Thus,  when  pic- 


Political  satire 
in  Canada  feature 

Canadian  writer  Alan  Hewet- 
son  and  American  illustrator 
Syd  Shores  have  joined  forces 
to  produce  what  they  term  the 
first  truly  Canadian  feature  de¬ 
signed  for  lampooning  of  politi¬ 
cians,  Parliament  and  various 
controversies  and  issues  of  the 
day. 

“The  Satirists”,  now  being 
offered  in  Canada  for  November 
1  release,  will  pick  news  items 
of  general  interest  from  sub¬ 
scriber  papers,  reprinting  them 
with  by-line,  followed  by  the 
“tongue-in-cheek”  satire  of  the 
item  for  750  words,  with  fine- 
line  illustration.  Selection  of 
items  will  be  on  a  rotating  ba¬ 
sis,  with  readers  from  British 
Columbia  to  Newfoundland  ex¬ 
posed  to  various  credits  and  edi¬ 
torials. 

Hewetson,  who  is  offering  the 
feature  under  self  syndication 
met  Shores  in  New  York  last 
year  while  working  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Marvel  Com¬ 
ics  Group.  After  Hewetson  re¬ 
turned  to  Ottawa,  his  home 
town,  to  free  lance  for  several 
U.  S.  publications,  he  originated 
the  new  feature. 

“The  Satirists”  will  be  mailed 
as  a  monthly  package  for  week¬ 
end  editions.  Hewetson  may  be 
contacted  at  Inheritance  House 
Syndicate,  Box  2631  St.  D,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO . . . 

Winnirs' 
Circle 


Come  join 
RJR  FOODS,  INC. 

(FORMERLY 

R  J.  REY.NOLDS  FOODS,  IN’C.) 

“In  The 
Winners’  Circle” 

Tuesday,  September  22 
8:30  to  11:00  a.m. 

At  The  California  Room 
Of  The  Fairmont  Hotel 


Foods, Inc. 
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Food  ads  in  papers 
favored  by  shoppers 

Ky  Geraltl  B.  Healey 


Newspaper  advertising  influ¬ 
ence  on  supermarket  shoppers 
ran  far  ahead  of  television  and 
radio  in  27  Atlanta,  Ga.,  stores, 
according  to  a  current  interview 
study  of  advertising  effec¬ 
tiveness  for  Newspaper  I. 

The  interviews  were  conduct¬ 
ed  in  five  chains — Colonial,  Big 
Star,  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  Winn- 
Dixie  and  Treasure  Island — at 
checkout  counters.  A  shopper 
had  to  have  selected  at  least  one 
of  11  products  studied  to  quali¬ 
fy  for  an  interview. 

Questions  asked  included : 
what  was  the  source  of  influ¬ 
ence  which  urged  her  to  make  a 
particular  purchase  that  day; 
what  advertising  medium  was 
dominant  in  triggering  interest; 
did  the  purchase  stem  from  the 
buyer  remembering  a  new  re¬ 
cipe  in  the  newspaper,  on  tv  or 
radio? 

Dominant  incdiuni 

One  question  that  showed  the 
dominance  of  newspapers  was: 
what  items  did  you  decide  to  get 
today  after  seeing  them  adver¬ 
tised  and  what  medium  was 
seen. 

The  pilot  study  conducted  by 
Gallup  &  Robinson  showed  that 
92  per  cent  attributed  their  se¬ 
lections  to  seeing  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements,  6  per  cent  said  tv 
and  2  per  cent  said  magazines. 

The  interviews  included  a 
question  on  brand  switching  and 
advertising  scored  high  in  two 
categories:  ground  coffee,  38 
per  cent;  soup,  23  per  cent.  Ad¬ 
vertising  scored  higher  in  all 
categories  on  brand  switching. 

Shopper  purchases  by  catego¬ 
ry:  ground  coffee  (260  inter¬ 
views)  92  per  cent  attributed 
their  purchases  to  newspaper 
ads,  10  per  cent  to  tv.  For  all  11 
products  checked,  65  per  cent  of 
purcha.sers  said  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  influenced  their  deci¬ 
sion  to  buy. 

Other  figures :  65  per  cent 
has  seen  a  newspaper  food  sec¬ 
tion  before  going  shopping;  63 
per  cent  saw  a  newspaper  ad 
for  the  store  they  were  shop¬ 
ping  in;  27  per  cent  were  con¬ 
scious  of  a  food  commercial 
they  had  seen  on  tv;  direct 
mail,  17  per  cent. 

Store  share  of  market,  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  studies  show 
the  five  food  chains  do  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  sales  of 
the  market. 

The  interviews,  conducted  on 


Thursday  and  Friday  for  13 
weeks,  were  considered  by  the 
Newspaper  I  group  to  be  highly 
representative  of  large  super¬ 
market  shoppers. 

Following  up  on  the  Atlanta 
.study.  Newspaper  I  has  news¬ 
paper  awareness  studies  avail¬ 
able  for  Denver,  Minneapolis, 
Cleveland,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Los  Angeles  through  the  facilit¬ 
ies  of  the  Readex  Company,  a 
readership  study  firm  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

In  connection  with  the 
Readex  studies  newspapers  car¬ 
ried  red  bordered  stickers 
throughout  the  papers  including 
page  one.  These  were  included 
in  kits  containing  a  short  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  marking  pencil  and 
return  envelope  and  delivered 
by  carrier  boys  the  day  after 
issue.  The  kits  were  picked  uj) 
the  next  day  by  the  boys  who 
were  paid  50  cents  a  copy  com¬ 
mission  regardless  of  whether 
the  questionnaire  was  filled  out. 

• 

iVIost  food  advertising 
found  in  newspapers 

Newspapers  are  wrapping  up 
the  major  portion  of  all  super¬ 
market  advertising — 70.2%  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  Mooney, 
Lord  &  Associates  suiwey  con¬ 
ducted  for  Package  Power  foi- 
Supermarkets. 

Handbills  account  for  less- . 
than  1/6  and  radio  &  TV  to¬ 
gether  account  for  about  %  of 
ad  budgets.  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  remain  the  most 
popular  days  for  supermarket 
advertising,  used  by  70%  of  re¬ 
spondents.  While  most  newspa¬ 
per  ads  appear  as  full-page 
units,  about  14  of  them  run  as 
spreads. 

“Plan  ahead”  is  the  motto  for 
the  average  store,  with  ad  items 
chosen  5  weeks  in  advance.  In 
chains  of  over  50  stores,  plan¬ 
ning  is  frequently  done  3 
months  (or  more)  ahead  of 
time.  Increasing  numbers  of 
stores — up  now  to  58.5% — re¬ 
tain  advertising  agencies.  Al¬ 
though  most  stores  woo  custom¬ 
ers  with  a  combination  of  price 
and  service  appeals,  14  adver¬ 
tise  on  the  basis  of  price  alone. 
Only  about  3%  rely  exclusively 
on  service  appeal. 

Illustrations  of  products  are 
increasingly  prominent  in  ads.  8 
out  of  10  respondents  reported 
that  over  6%  of  product  illus¬ 
trations  are  used  in  each  ad. 
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GENERAL-FOODS  CLASSIFICATION 
YEAR— 1969 


MORNING 


CITY  &  NE^. ‘DRAPER 

LINAGE 

1. 

Boston  Globe 

616,166 

2. 

Ghic.ago  Tribune 

604,343 

a. 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

.386,923 

I. 

Miami  Herald 

.385,728 

Washington  Post 

.376,787 

6. 

Baltimore  Sun 

.3.33,694 

i . 

Kansas  City  Times 

.319,811 

«. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

.300,722 

9. 

.Atlanta  Constitution 

493,349 

1(>. 

I..08  .Angeles  Times 

490.611 

11. 

.Albany  Times  Union 

479,768 

12. 

Syracuse  Post  Standard 

478,806 

13. 

Dallas  News 

475,043 

U. 

New  Orleans  Tinies-Picayune 

473,293 

in. 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 

472,257 

16. 

Phoenix  Republic 

461,776 

17. 

Hartford  Courant 

459,070 

18. 

New  York  News 

147,591 

19. 

Houston  Post 

442,387 

20. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

434,362 

21. 

Providence  Journal 

423,212 

22. 

San  Juan  El  Mundo 

124,980 

23. 

San  Diego  Union 

109,975 

21. 

Tampa  Tribune 

405,683 

2.3. 

Omaha  World  Herald 

401,231 

(Cmitinind  on  next  page) 


Best  wishes  fora 
great  conference. 

We  at  Best  Foods  hope  to 
see  you  in  1971. 

Do  you  need  ideas?  Information  on  uses? 
Recipes?  Copy?  Black  and  white  photographs? 
Transparencies?  Color  mats?  Do  you  need  any 
specific  information  on  Mazola  corn  oil,  Mazola 
margarine,  Karo  corn  syrup,  Hellmann’s/Best 
Foods  Real  mayonnaise,  Skippy  peanut  butter, 
Argo  corn  starch,  and  other  Best  Foods  consumer 
products? 

What  about  the  latest  news  on  new  Best  Foods 
products?  Consumer  fact  sheets?  Reference  ma¬ 
terials? 

Could  you  use  consumer  booklets  and  leaflets 
on  recipes  and  product  uses? 

It’s  all  free! 

And  we  maintain  control  of  lists  so  there  is  no 
circulation  confiict. 

Write: 

Modane  Marchbanks  Consumer  Service  Department 
Best  Foods 

A  Division  of  CPC  International  Inc.  International  Plaza 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey  07632 
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26.  Iiitlianapolis  Star 

27.  Jacksonville  Times-t’iiioii 

28.  Clevelainl  Plain  Dealer 

29.  Scheneclatly  Gazette 

30.  San  Jose  Mercurv- 

401.028 

.399.907 

.394.786 

39.3..373 

.393.039 

.31.  Portland  Oregonian  .388.362 

.32.  Milwaukee  Sentinel  .381.122 

.3.3.  Troy  Record  37.3,186 

34.  Pittshurgli  Post  Gazette  &  Sun  Telegraph  36.3.789 

.3.3.  I^iong  Beach  Independent  .3.39..348 

.36.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
.37.  St.  Louis  Glohe-Deinocrat 
.38.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
.39.  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

40.  Boston  Herald  Traveler 

.3.39.079 

.3.37..366 

.3.34.769 

.3.30.776 

348.1.33 

41.  Worcester  Telegram 

42.  Tulsa  World 

13.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

tl.  New  Haven  Journal  Courier 

1.3.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

.34.3,362 
.34.3,201 
.34.3.024 
340.968 
3 10.9.32 

46.  Honolulu  Advertiser 

47.  Des  Moines  Register 

48.  San  Francisco  (Jironicle 

49.  Fort  ^  ayne  Journal  Gazette 
.30.  Peoria  Journal  Star 

336.888 

333,3.36 

.330,516 

.326.258 

,32.3.102 

EVENING 

1.  .Minnc'apolis  Star 

666.242 

test  kitchens 
any  mark  less  than  an  “A”  flunks  the  test 

Developing  a  new  recipe  at  French’s  Test  Kitch¬ 
ens  in  Rochester,  N.Y'.,  is  a  grind.  It  must  be  tested 
and  retested  to  be  sure  that  it’s  right,  that  it  tastes 
good  and  that  it’s  a  dish  a  homemaker  can  easily 
master  in  her  own  kitchen.  Then,  and  only  then, 
does  the  recipe  go  into  a  press  release. 

Here  are  some  of  the  procedures  that  Head 
Home  Economist  Rita  Dubois  and  her  staff  follow 
in  developing  ever>’  single  recipe  idea: 

1.  Every  dish  is  cooked  on  at  least  two  different 
stoves. 

2.  Every  dish  is  prepared  by  at  least  two 
different  graduate  home  economists. 

3.  Every  dish  is  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
utensils — different  shapes,  sizes  and  types 
of  material. 

4.  Ever>’  dish  is  tasted  by  a  representative 
panel. 

5.  Every  dish  is  checked  for: 

a.  quality  of  flavor  d.  ease  of  preparation 


b.  appearance 

c.  texture  or 
consistency 


e.  clarity  of  instructions 

f.  availability  of 
ingredients 


One  Mustard  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14609 
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2.  Buffalo  Evening  News 
.3.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

4.  IMilwaukee  Journal 
,3.  Boston  Globe 

645.031 

635.29.3 

629.471 

613..342 

6.  Chicago  Daily  News 

7.  Baltimore  Sun 

8.  C.leveland  Press 

9.  Syracuse  Herald  Journal 

10.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

.386.714 

560,342 

542,308 

53.3,210 

.328.738 

11.  Dallas  Times  Herald 

12.  St.  Paul  Dispatch 

1.3.  Colunihus  Dispatch 

14.  Detroit  News 

1.3.  Akron  Beacon  Journal 

.322,722 

.310.7.3.3 

.309,18.3 

.308,710 

507,390 

16.  Toronto  Star 

17.  Atlanta  Journal 

18.  Pittsburgh  Press 

19.  Albany  Knickerlnicker  News 

20.  Rochester  Tinies-l’nion 

.306.001 

.305,516 

.300.419 

490.741 

486.737 

21.  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 

22.  Denver  Post 

2.3.  Fort  M  orth  Star-Telegram 

21.  Houston  Chronicle 

2.3.  Toronto  I'elegram 

476.022 

475.026 

170.92.3 

168,862 

16.3,519 

26.  Ossining  Citizen  Register 

27.  New  Orleans  States  &  Item 

28.  ^  bite  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch 

29.  Newark  News 
.30.  Seattle  Times 

461,963 

461,901 

461,338 

457.69.3 

455,057 

.31.  Kansas  City  Star 

32.  Phoenix  Gazette 
.3.3.  Peekskill  Star 
.34.  Oakland  Tribune 
,3.3.  Mt.  Vernon  Argus 

4.31.121 
447,386 

441.121 
4.38,064 
434,714 

.36.  Long  Island  N'ewsday-Nassau 

37.  A’onkers  Herahl  Statesman 
,38.  L<»ng  Island  Newsday-Suffolk 
.39.  Mamaroneck  Times 

40.  New  Rochelle  Standard  Star 

434,252 

434,238 

434,208 

433,75.3 

433,4,38 

41 .  Tarrytown  News 

42.  Providence  Bulletin 

4.3.  Port  Chester  Item 

44.  A'oungstown  Vindicator 

4.3.  Hackensack  Record 

4.33,0.37 

428,146 

421,927 

421,6.32 

417,766 

46.  Rockland  Journal  News 

47.  Hartford  Times 

48.  San  Diego  Tribune 

49.  Indianapolis  News 
.30.  San  Antonio  Light 

415,942 

414,759 

406,067 

40.3,839 

404.990 

SUNDAY 

1 .  Boston  Globe 

2.  Chicago  Tribune 
.3.  Pittsburgh  Press 

4.  1.08  Angeles  Timt‘s 

.3.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

339,600 

316,268 

307,401 

.30.3,262 

298,350 

6.  Syracuse  Herald  American 

7.  Milwaukee  Journal 

8.  (Jeveland  Plain  Dealer 

9.  Washington  Post 

10.  Hartford  ("ourant 

298,062 

295,198 

292,521 

290,113 

282,456 

11.  Chif'ago  Sun-Times 

12.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

281,230 

275,962 

(Continued  on  page  36^ 
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Buffalo 

Evening 

News 


The  shoppers  read  The  News. 
After  all...The  News  is  Buffalo, 
(that’s  leadership!) 


Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith. 


Robert  0.  Jaynes,  formerly 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Nekoosa  Edwards  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  senior 
associate  with  the  Chicago  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  of  Douglas 
Durkin  Associates  Inc.  He  was 
with  Nekoosa  Edwards  for  more 
than  two  years  before  that  firm’s 
merger  with  Great  Northern 
Paper  Co. 


Mildred  Smith,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Independent  columnist- 
honored  at  “Mildred  Smith 
Day”  by  the  South  Montgomery 
County  Academy  at  Grady,  Ala. 
in  recognition  for  her  spear¬ 
heading  community  projects. 
Ceremonies  included  the  unveil¬ 
ing  of  an  oil  portrait  which  will 
hang  in  the  school  auditorium. 


Thomas  J.  Noonan  and 
Richard  T.  Saunders,  account 
executives  at  Carl  Byoir  &  As¬ 
sociates,  have  been  named  vice 
presidents.  Before  joining 
CB&.\,  Noonan  was  editor  and 
staff  correspondent  for  United 
Press  International  in  Boston. 
Saunders,  who  joined  CB&A  in 
196:1,  was  previously  a  reporter 
with  the  Minneapolis  Tiihnne. 


Mrs.  Billee  Bussard 


MRS.  BILLEE  BUSSARD,  25,  has 
been  named  women's  editor  of  the 
Jacksonville  Journal,  afternoon 
newspaper  owned  by  Florida  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Mrs.  Bussard 
joined  the  Journal  staff  in  1963 
after  graduation  from  Jackson 
High  School,  where  she  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  her  high  school  paper.  She 
continued  her  education  and  com¬ 
pleted  three  years  at  Jacksonville 
University.  The  new  editor  is  a 
member  of  the  Florida  Women's 
Press  Club,  and  in  1969  won  hon¬ 
orable  mention  In  feature  writing. 
She  is  married  to  Richard  E.  Bus¬ 
sard,  the  Journal's  city  editor. 


Donna  Chernin,  who  has  a  employees  of  Forest  City  Pub- 
master  of  arts  degree  from  the  lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  Plain  Dealer, 
she  was  a  teaching  assistant  and  *  *  * 

a  science  news  writer  for  the 

university  medical  center,  has  James  Louvau,  circulation 
joined  the  staff  of  Peter  Bel-  promotion  manager,  San  Fran- 
L.tMV,  entertainment  editor  of  cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Com- 
the  (  leceland  Plain  Dealer.  pany,  formerly  in  that  post  for 

^  ^  the  San  Francisco  Neivs,  and 

Paul  Breslov,  street  sales  man- 
EDG.ti!  C.  Kilbourne — pro-  ager,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
moted  to  circulation  manager  of  retired  Sejitember  1. 


ROBERT  E.  RHODES,  managing 
editor  of  the  Janesville  (Wis.) 
Gazette  since  1965,  moves  to  the 
Home  News  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.  on  September  28  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Press  and  has  worked  for  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Citizens-Journal 
and  Newsday  at  Garden  City, 
N.Y. 


Fred  F.  James,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Rockford  (lU.)  Ext'uiilive  posts  Ailed 
Monung  Star  and  Register-Re-  * 

public,  will  retire  after  his  65th  **1  Uailblirv  IMews- 1  lilies 
birthday  in  October.  He  joined  j.  Alan  Meath,  publisher,  has 
the  photo  .staff  in  19.18.  announced  three  appointments 

^  ^  to  the  executive  staff  of  the 

Danbnrn  (Conn.)  Xews-Times 
in  the  Ottaway  division  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co. 

Richard  Myers,  who  was 
advertising  director,  is  now 
business  manager  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  with  direction  over 
the  business  office,  all  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  sales.  He 
joined  the  News-Times  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1968  from  the  Quincp 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 

Robert  Johnson  was  named 
retail  advertising  manager.  He 
moved  to  the  Danbury  paper  in 
February  from  the  \oi-walk 
(Conn.)  Hour. 

Leroy  E.  Paltrowitz,  who  will 
retire  next  spring  after  44 
years  in  newspaper  advertising 
sales,  will  be  special  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  the  pub- 


rick  has  lieen  managing  editor  Em.mctt  Maum,  agri-business 
of  the  Daily  Star  Progress  at  editor  for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
La  Habra  and  Brea.  Commercial  .Appeal — cited  by 

the  American  Soybean  Associa- 
*  tion  as  “the  man  in  the  news 

•Arthur  L.  Gilbert,  retail  media  making  the  greatest  con- 
advertising  director,  San  Fran-  tribution  to  the  soyliean  indus- 
cisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co.,  tr>’.” 
concluded  46  years  of  newspa-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

jier  service  in  retiring  at  66. 

_  Niel  Thomas,  public  relations 

3practioner,  has  been  named 
^  full-time  executive  director  of 

the  American  Civil  Liberties 

- - - Union  statewide  office  in  Har- 

_ SSi  risburg. 


Sam  .\brams,  assistant  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Lansing  (.Mich.)  State  Journal 
— retired. 


In  newspapers, 74%  of  Baltimore’s 
(iepartment  store  advertising 

is  in  the  Sunpapers. 


Bill  Higgins — from  Lewis  & 
George  G.  Gar.mus,  formerly  Gilman  advertising  agency  to 
with  Basford  Public  Relations,  New  York  sales  staff  of  New's- 
has  been  appointed  account  ex-  paper  1.  Roy  Payton,  formerly 
cutive  at  John  Moynaham  &  Co.  at  Parker  Advertising — to 
to  manage  the  firm’s  National  Newspaper  1.  Glen  Kelley, 
Lead  and  New  York  Coffee  and  from  Compton  .Advertising,  to 
Sugar  Exchange  accounts.  the  Chicago  sales  staff. 
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BRAD  MESSER  has  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Galveston 
(Tex.)  Daily  News.  He  was  on  the 
staff  from  1958  to  1965  when  he 
opened  a  photography  business, 
then  worked  in  pub  ic  relations 
and  on  the  copy  desk  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle.  He  returned 
to  the  News  last  November. 

SlO-a-lickel  dinner 
honors  ex-reporlcr 

Malden  Jones,  who  retired 
from  the  Chicago  Today  staff, 
was  honored  at  a  $10-a-ticket 
testimonial  dinner  August  26  at 
the  State  House  Inn  in 
Springfield,  Ill. 

Jones  was  capitol  corres])on- 
dent  since  1953.  He  plans  to 
enter  the  public  relations  field. 

A  1929  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  he  worked 
briefly  for  the  \ew  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  before  returning  to 
Springfield  to  take  a  job  with 
the  Illinois  State  Journal. 

Upon  leaving  the  Journal,  he 
became  an  aide  to  Gov.  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  joined  the  Chica¬ 
go  American,  forerunner  to  the 
Chicago  Today,  in  1953. 

Jones,  who  is  active  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs,  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Capitol  City  Planning 
Commission  and  president  of 
the  Springfield  Press  Club. 

In  a  speech  at  the  dinner, 
Jones  announced  that  he  is  giv¬ 
ing  $500  to  a  new  press  room 
fund  to  be  used  by  reporters  in 
times  of  emergencies. 

*  «  « 

Virginia  Schott,  who  has  just 
earned  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  at  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  joined  the  Sunday 
and  feature  department  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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PHili  Bakkr,  formerly  with 
the  Newhouse  Newspapeis  ad¬ 
vertising  office  in  New  York — 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger.  Albkrt  T.  Car- 
RAGAR — manager  of  dei)artment 
store  advertising. 

^  ^ 

Hy  Kurzner,  an  assignment 
editor  for  UPI  in  New  York  be¬ 
fore  joining  ABC  News,  has  been 
named  Saigon  bureau  chief  for 
ABC  News,  replacing  Charles 
P.  Arnot,  who  is  now  weekend 
manager  for  ABC  Radio  News. 

*  ♦  * 

R.  J.  Moigey  Jr.  has  been 
named  public  relations  manager 
of  Champion  Spark  Plug  Com¬ 
pany,  Todelo.  Prior  to  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  company,  in 
19.59  he  was  with  United  Press 
International. 

«  9|( 

.Mrs.  Nor.ma  Co.n’awav,  wo¬ 
man’s  editor  of  the  Elyria 
(Ohio)  Chronicle -Tele gram,  has 
been  named  special  sections  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Clevclaial  Plain 
Dealer. 

^  *  sj: 

Richard  S.  Collier,  from  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  Journal,  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  « 

John  M.  Carlisle,  a  Deti-oit 
rej)orter  since  1921,  will  retire 
from  the  Detroit  News  staff  Oc¬ 
tober  31  after  43  years  with  the 
j)aper. 

He  « 

Overseas  Weekly’s 
editor  reported  out 

The  resignation  of  Curtis 
Daniell,  editor  of  the  Overseas 
Weekly  since  1963,  was  made 
known  this  week  at  the  paper’s 
office  in  Frankfurt,  W.  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  Overseas  Weekly,  found¬ 
ed  20  years  ago  by  a  group  of 
newsmen  and  owned  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Rospach  until  her  death 
last  October,  has  been  in  diffic¬ 
ulty  with  Army  officers  on  nu¬ 
merous  occasions. 

It  was  reported  that  Joseph 
B.  Kroesen,  principal  stockhold¬ 
er  in  Richter  Enterprises  Inc., 
requested  Daniell’s  resignation. 
Richter  bought  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  paper  last  year. 
Kroesen  runs  a  mail-order  dia¬ 
mond  business  for  military  per¬ 
sonnel  overseas. 
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Jurdi  will  be  editor 
of  Argus  Group’s  Star 

John  Philip  Jordi,  47,  an  ar.- 
si.stant  editor,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  the  Star,  South  Af¬ 
rica’s  biggest  daily  newspaper. 
On  January  1,  1971,  he  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Rene  de  Villiers,  who  is 
returning. 

Jordi  was  born  at  .Addo  in  the 
Cape  Pi'ovince  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Andrew’s  School, 
Grahamstown.  He  joined  the 
South  African  Naval  Forces  in 
the  Second  World  War  and  was 
seconded  to  the  Royal  Navy  in 
which  he  served  as  a  rating  and 
later  an  officer  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  raiding 
force  when  he  was  captured  on 
a  German-held  Dodecanese  is¬ 
land  in  1944  and  remained  a 
prisoner  until  the  end  of  the 
war. 

After  the  war  he  studied 
briefly  at  the  University  of 
Capt  Town  and  then  joined  the 
.\rgus  Company.  Newspapers 
on  which  he  has  .served  are  the 
Star,  the  .Argus,  the  Pretoria 
Neu's,  the  Rhodesia  Herald  and 
the  Chronicle  (Bulawayo). 

He  was  first  appointed  an  as¬ 
sistant  editor  in  the  Argus 
Group  in  1955.  From  1955  to 
1962  he  was  assistant  editor  in 
the  London  bureau,  and  in  1967 
established  the  Argus  Group’s 
Washington  bureau. 

*  *  * 

Change  in  ulility’s  PR 

George  -A.  Laird  Jr.,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  division  public  relations 
manager  for  Niagara  Mohawk 
Power  Corporation  at  Albany, 

N.  Y.  He  served  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Knickerbocker  Press  and 
the  liuffulo  Evening  News  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  power  firm  in 
1944.  He  is  succeeded  by  Robert 

O.  O’Brien,  who  was  a  reporter 
for  UPI  in  Albany  before  join¬ 
ing  Niagara  Mohawk  in  1959. 

H:  He  * 

Hall  with  Wallace 

Grover  C.  Hall  Jr.,  former 
editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  who  has  been 
writing  a  column  from  Wash¬ 
ington  for  Publishers-Hall  syn¬ 
dicate,  has  returned  to  Montgo¬ 
mery  to  work  in  the  George 
Wallace  headquarters. 

*  *  * 

Tennis  writers  select 

Neil  Amdur,  New  York 
Times,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Lawn  Tennis  Writers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  this  week  at  For¬ 
est  Hills.  Steve  Lurie,  Newark 
News,  is  vicepresident. 


GERALD  W.  MILLER  has  been 
named  to  a  new  post  of  vice- 
president  of  Booth  Newspapers 
Inc.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
director  of  employe  relations  he 
will  have  responsibility  for  facili¬ 
ties,  marketing  and  news  bureaus. 


Braden  joiiiis  weekly 

Randolph  Braden  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Potter  County 
(S.  D.)  News,  in  Gettysburg,  as 
business  manager,  salesman, 
publisher,  and  “junior  partner” 
according  to  William  R.  Owens, 
current  editor  and  publisher. 

Prior  to  joining  the  News 
Braden  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Oil  Gas  Journal,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
and  prior  to  that,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Kan.)  Head¬ 
light. 


Heiiiiiiiiig  retires 

Ralph  G.  Hemming,  manager 
of  the  national  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch.  and  Citizen-Journal,  has 
retired,  after  more  than  38 
years  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

He  worked  for  the  Ohio  State 
Journal,  Daltimore  News  and 
American,  Columbus  Citizen  and 
Harry  M.  Miller  .Advertising 
.Agency  l)efore  joining  the  Dis- 
liatch  in  1942. 
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GENERAI^FOODS  CLASSIFICATION 
YEAR— 1969 

(continued  from  page  Z2) 

New  York  News 
Dallas  Times  Herald 
Detroit  News 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Minneapolis  Triluine 
Baltimore  Sun 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Indianapolis  Star 

San  Franciseo  Examiner  &  Clironiele 

Providenee  Journal 

Denver  Post 

(aneinnati  Enquirer 

Columbus  Dispateli 

New  Haven  Register 
Portland  Oresonian 
Miami  Herald 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 
Dc^  Moines  Rejiister 

Houston  Clironiele 
Newark  News 

Memphis  Commereial  Appeal 
Orlando  Sentinel 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
Boston  Herald  Traveler 
Phoenix  Republic 


268.430 

263.204 

262,157 

261,623 

260,689 

260.071 

2.39.878 

2.39,698 

2.37.737 

2.30.38.3 

249.970 
240,974 
238,.398 

238.460 

238.161 

23.3.062 

233,207 

232,603 

22.3.19.3 
221,201 
214,717 

213.8.3.3 
21.3,749 

21.3,512 

206,660 

203,323 

201.970 
197,757 


21. 

Providence  Journal 

I84,.389 

22. 

Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram 

181.644 

23. 

Dallas  News 

180,45.3 

24. 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

179,208 

2.3. 

Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette  &  Sun 

Telegraph  1 7 6,.306 

EVEN  INC 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4, 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

1.3. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

21. 

2.3. 


Minneapolis  Star  287,264 

Buffalo  Eveniii"  News  274,624 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  268.00.3 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  265..396 

Milwaukee  Journal  252,861 

Atlanta  Journal  2.32.782 

(Jiicapi  Daily  News  2.31,954 

(Jeveland  Press  250,.343 

Detroit  News  249,686 

Pittsburgh  Press  245,45.3 

Akron  Beacon  Journal  233,686 

('.olumhus  Dispatch  232,5.37 

Boston  Globe  231,806 

Toronto  Star  230,993 

Dayton  News  229,997 


Syracuse  Herald  Journal 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  Union-Star 

Rochester  Times-Union 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

New  Orleans  States  &  Item 

Indianapolis  News 
Denver  Post 

Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 
Montreal  I^a  Presse 
Phoenix  Gazette 


229.984 

228,079 

227,440 

226,123 

225,922 

224,7.39 

223,754 

222,2.36 

216,394 

211.6.38 


Omaha  Vi'orld  Herald 
Oakland  Tribune 
Seattle  Times 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
San  Diejio  Union 

Salt  I^ke  City  Tribune 
Houston  Post 
Albany  Times  Union 
Baltimore  News  American 
(iiarlotte  Observer 

(iENERAL-FOODS  CLASSIFICATION 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS — 1970 

MORNINi; 

cm  &  NEW  SPAPER 
Chicafio  T rihune 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Atlanta  ('onstitution 
Ixis  Anfieles  Times 
Boston  Globe 

Miami  Herald 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
Syracuse  Post  Standard 
Indianapolis  Star 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

ClevelamI  Plain  Dealer 
Rochester  Democrat  &  (iironicle 
Phoenix  Republic 
ashin»ton  Post 
Albany  Times  Liiion 

Kansas  City  Times 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
Dayton  Journal  Herald 
Houston  Post 
Omaha  orhl  Herald 


193,4.36 

192.812 

192,709 

191.286 

190,377 

189,727 

187,142 

186.94.3 

186.69.3 
18.3..383 


LINAGE 

27.3. . 342 
2.37,772 

2.31. . 327 
246.784 
2.37.89.3 

2.31. . 389 
229,986 
219,778 
218.726 
21.3,699 

212.272 

211. . 3.33 


SUNDAY 


1.  ^  asliin^ton  Post 

2.  Boston  Globe 

.3.  Los  Anjieles  Times 
4.  Syracuse  Herald  American 
.3.  Pittsburgh  Press 

6.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

7.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

8.  San  Franciseo  Examiner  &  Chronicle 

9.  Buffalo  Courier  Express 

10.  Hartford  ('.ourant 

11.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

12.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
1.3.  Dallas  Times  Herald 

I  1.  CJiica^o  Sun-Times 

1.3.  (Jiica^o  Tribune 

16.  Philadelphia  Bulletin 

17.  Minneapolis  Tribune 

18.  Milwaukee  Journal 

1 9.  New  York  News 

20.  (Columbus  Dispatch 

21.  Detroit  News 

22.  San  Jose  Mercury  News 

2.3.  Denver  Post 
24.  Newark  News 

2.3.  Des  Moines  Register 


1.34,349 

1.3.3,710 

1.34,406 

I. 31,230 
128,988 

123.. 370 

121.27.3 

121.24.3 
121,009 
120.393 

1 19.374 

117.. 3.36 

II. 3,708 
113,549 
11.3,212 

112.88.3 
110.316 
109,970 
108,824 
10.3,983 

104,073 

10.3.347 

99,42.3 

98,025 

96,679 


211,313 

208,905 

206.881 

206.67.3 

200.671 

198.890 

192,972 

184.779 


Bargains  for  guild 
approved  by  ANG 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  notified  its  locals  that 
their  members  may  participate 
in  an  arrangement  with  United 
Buying  Service  to  purchase  a 
wide  range  of  products  at 


prices  slightly  above  wholesale. 
Most  new  cars,  the  ANG  said, 
will  be  available  from  selected 
dealerships  at  $100  above 
wholesale  prices,  with  full  war¬ 
ranties.  UBS  brochures  also  list 
furniture,  music  systems,  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment,  and  house¬ 
hold  appliances. 
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They  sure  don’t  make  planes  like  they  used  to. 

But  they  will.  . .  RATTATATATATAT.  Von  Sauerwurst  dove 
out  of  the  sun,  squeezing  burst  after  burst  into  the  twisting,  fleeing 
Sopwith  Camel  below  him.  Even  as  he  banked  away  he  could  see 
the  Britisher’s  wings  begin  to  lose  their  fabric . . 

Fabric? 

Sure,  that’s  the  way  planes  used  to  be  built.  Covered  with 
cloth.  And  now,  by  gosh,  that’s  the  way  they’re  going  to  build  some 
of  them  again. 

But  this  time  that  cloth  will  be  Super  Cloth.  Tough  enough 
to  take  supersonic  flight.  i  i 

They’re  going  to  build  bridges  out  of  fabric.  Buildings. 
They’ve  already  made  space  suits  and  cars  from  it. 

The  fact  is,  textile  research  is  moving  along  so  fast  these 
days  that  in  three  years  almost  a  quarter  of  textile  sales  will  be  of 
products  not  manufactured  today. 

They’re  coming  up  with  ideas  that  no  one  can  shoot  down. 

AmericanTextile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Johnston 
Building,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 


The  Bettman  Archi 


LAY  OUT  AND  DESIGN 


Food  for  original  format 


By  Howanl  B.  Taylor 

Kdilurial  ('onsultant,  Copiry  Inicrnatiunal  Corp, 


Food  is  bis  news.  It’s  big  advertising,  too. 

It  therefore  deserves  format  attention  and  orig¬ 
inality  in  layout  that  many  newspapers  give  it. 

Food  art  comes  up  beautifully  in  color  but  some¬ 
thing  more  than  color  alone  is  needed.  Ham  and 
turkey  are  things  of  color  beauty,  yet  if  that’s  all  it 
is  it’s  still  ham  and  turkey  no  matter  how  sliced. 
These  pages  are  happy  exceptions. 


f.H  )Va,h. 

VUun 


irM'  Qnn,vt 
If  Vi 


How  about  a  souffle  six  and  one-half  columns  wide 
and  14  inches  deep?  Caption  is  beside  art  and  is 
ragged  on  right.  This  is  the  lead  page  in  the  Food 
section  of  the  Lon  Avf/eles  Tioien.  Across  the  bot¬ 
tom,  a  Hollywood  angle. 


The  Baltimore  Suiipnpern,  which  boast  their  own 
exclusive  foreign  correspondence,  often  give  over  a 
front  page  of  the  Food  Section  of  the  Sun  to  a 
special  report  from  abroad.  Brigitte  Falhe  of  the 
Bonn  Bureau  provided  this  seasoned  account  of 
“fare”  in  West  Germany  which  was  amj)ly  illus¬ 
trated. 


salads 
for  hot 
summers 


“Today”  is  a  handy  gadget  in  the  name  of  a 
newspaper.  Chicago  Today  capitalizes  on  it  in  prac¬ 
tically  all  sections.  Marj'  Solaro’s  Food  section  uses 
simple  layout,  random  captions.  The  jumpline  says 
“please.”  And  note  the  “Pull  out”  tag  in  upper 
right  corner.  This  section,  you  can  bet,  stays  around 
the  hou.se  for  daily  reference  to  food  ads. 


How  to  make  milk  siihstinitcs 
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Call-Chronicle  goes  hot  and  cold  with  two  TYPESET-8s. 

W  e  sw  itched  to  eoiiiputeri/ed  tvpesetting  o\ernight.  Our  PDP-8/I  and  program  were  complete 
—  hyphenation,  justidcation,  allotting,  no  space  hands.  Digital  knew  what  we  needed. 

Our  next  step  was  cold  type.  W'ith  two  Photon  560’s  and  the  PDP-8/I  we  increased  our  el- 
ficieney.  Stored  more  than  40  lormats,  too. 

t  A  second  Pl)P-8/l  will  handle  husiness  applications  as  well  as  typesetting  programs.  PDP-8/rs 
ha\e  increased  production  —  as  expected. 

CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentow  n,  Pa. 
Prank  I).  Marsteller 
Production  Director 


COfViP»UTeRS  •  n/iqoules 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation,  Maynard,  Mass.  (617)  897-511  1 


Something  for  all 
in  new  food  section 


Everyone  eats,  therefore  ev¬ 
eryone  can  be  inveigled,  one 
way  or  another,  into  reading  a 
section  on  food  and  wine  and  all 
that  concerns  them. 

That’s  the  theory  behind  the 
Taste  section  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  w'hich  was  started  a  year 
ago  Oct.  1. 

The  tone  of  the  section  is 
breezy,  bordering  on  irrever¬ 
ence,  and  the  emphasis  is  on 
entertaining  features  which 
also  sneak  in  a  little  informa¬ 
tion. 

“If  a  reader  wanted  merely  a 
group  of  recipes,  he  could  buy  a 
couple  of  cookbooks,”  says  Taste 
editor  Beverly  Kees.  “To  get 
and  hold  his  interest,  we  figure 
we  have  to  surprise  him  occa¬ 
sionally  w'ith  features  he  didn’t 
expect— and  features  he  will 
enjoy  reading  even  if  he  never 
goes  near  a  kitchen.” 

.Some  of  features 

Some  of  the  features  have  in¬ 
cluded:  how,  at  a  formal  dinner 
party,  to  handle  an  artichoke 
without  dribbling  butter  on 
one’s  chin;  how'  to  survive  one’s 
first  attempt  at  boiling  a  live 
lobster;  suggestions  for  a  busi¬ 
nessman’s  bag  lunch  so  he  can 
fortify  the  inner  man. 

The  section  attempts  to  offer 
a  little  something  for  everyone. 

For  dieters,  a  weekly  low- 
calorie  recipe. 

For  hosts  and  hostesses,  par¬ 
ty  theme  ideas  and  menus. 

For  bachelors,  speedy  recipes 
for  one. 

For  budget-minded  house¬ 
wives,  best  market  buys  of  the 
week  and  low-cost  recipes. 

For  children  and  teen-agers, 
recipes  geared  for  young  cooks 
incorporating  their  favorite 
foods. 

For  career  women,  dinner 
parties  and  intimate  dinners  for 
two  they  can  whip  up  quickly 
after  work. 

For  men,  features  on  buying 
and  making  wine  and  on  other 
men  who  cook. 

Avoid  ponderous  essays 

“We  try'  to  avoid  ponderous 
essays  on  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  lima  bean  or  ecstatic  twit¬ 
terings  over  a  fruit  salad,” 
Miss  Kees  said.  “Of  course  we 
write  about  nutrition,  but  we 
don’t  want  to  sound  like  a 
chemistry  lab.  No  one  will  read 
it.  And  of  course  we  have  fruit 
salad  recipes.  But  if  anyone 
wrote  to  me:  ‘Here’s  just  a 
marvy,  peachy  summer  salad 
that’s  super  yummy,’  I’d  say 
‘yuck’  and  turn  the  page.” 


Taste  section  cover  page 


Also  on  the  staff  are  Beth 
Anderson  and  Judith  Bell,  two 
young  and  talented  home 
economists  who  write,  test  and 
develop  recipes  and  do  the  set¬ 
ting  up,  along  with  the  editor, 
of  photos.  Most  of  the  photos  in 
the  section  are  done  by  Star 
photographers. 

The  offbeat  approach  to  food 
writing  is  hinted  at  on  the  cov¬ 
er — each  week  a  full-eight- 
column  poster  keyed  to  the  main 
story  inside.  The  art  work  is 
done  by  local  artists.  Star  pho¬ 
tographers  and  Dave  Mathenj', 
The  Star’s  resident  artist. 

The  inside  makeup  is  done  by 
Thomas  Helgeson,  who  keeps 
the  pages  light  and  airy  and 
writes  some  of  the  world’s  wil¬ 
dest  pun  headlines. 

Monthly  recipe  contest 

The  Taste  approach  is  appar¬ 
ently  paying  off.  Recent  reader- 
ship  surveys  indicate  a  sizable 
majority  of  The  Star’s  women 
readers  read  Taste  as  do  a 
growing  number  of  men.  A 
monthly  recipe  contest  has 
brought  in  entries  from  all  over 
Minnesota  and  parts  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  North  Dakota — and  one 
entry  in  September  from  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

And  what  will  the  second 
year  bring?  A  football-and-food 
riddle  involving  each  week’s  Vi¬ 
kings  game  in  a  feature  by  Star 
columnist  Jim  Klobuchar.  An 
exchange  column  in  which  read¬ 
ers  answer  each  other’s  cooking 
questions.  A  monthly  feature 
giving  recipes  from  local  res¬ 
taurants  requested  by  readers. 
.And  whatever  else  the  Taste 
staff  figures  will  intrigue,  in¬ 
form,  amuse  and  attract  read¬ 
ers. 

The  section  doesn’t  have  100 
percent  readership  yet  and  the 
staff  finds  that  downright  chal¬ 
lenging. 


PAGE  PROOFS  of  the  new  food  and  wine  section  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  is  read  over  carefully  by  a  staff  writer  before  the  section  goes 
to  press. 


iliss  Kees  became  editor  of 
Taste  in  June,  1969  without 
asking  if  she  could  cook.  Bever¬ 
ly  said  she  believes  they  were 
afraid  of  the  answer. 

A  native  of  Minneapolis  and 
editor  of  the  Minnesota  Daily 
while  attending  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  she  was  graduat¬ 
ed  in  1963  with  a  major  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  joined  the  Star. 

She  says  she  has  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  technical  side  of 


cooking,  not  being  a  home 
economist. 

Taste’s  other  staffers,  Beth 
Anderson  and  Judith  Ball,  are 
young  home  economists  who  no¬ 
tice  things  like  a  sugar  cookie 
recipe  that  doesn’t  mention  sug¬ 
ar  and  who  can  field  readers’ 
questions  like:  “Can  I  roast  a 
suckling  pig  in  a  bag  the  way  I 
can  fix  a  turkey?”  (Miss  Ander¬ 
son  says  yes.) 


Food  store  sales 
top  $73  billion 


U.  S.  food-store  sales — paced 
by  the  chains — climl)ed  to  $73.1 
billion  last  year,  up  4.4%  over 
1968,  according  to  a  preliminary 
estimate  by  Siipermarketing 
magazine. 

Food  chains  (firms  of  11  or 
more  stores)  chalked  up  $38.5 
billion,  up  8.4%  or  almost  $3 
billion  over  1968.  Independents 
had  1969  sales  of  $34.6  billion, 
only  $144  million  ahead  of  1968. 
The  chains  also  increased  their 
share  of  the  market  last  year — 
from  50.8%  in  1968  to  52.7%. 

Over-all,  food  expenditures 
(including  expenditures  for 
foods  and  beverages  away  from 
home)  hit  $103.8  billion  in  1969, 
up  4.4%  over  1968.  However, 
disposable  personal  income  went 
up  by  6.7%.  This  means  that  the 
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proportion  of  income  spent  on 
food  dropped  from  16.8%  in 
1968  to  16.5%  last  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  U.  S.  Agriculture 
Dept,  analysis. 

USD  A  expects  disposable 
personal  income  to  continue 
climbing  this  year  with  the  like¬ 
ly  result  that  food  expenditures 
will  go  up  about  $4.5  billion — as 
they  did  last  year.  And  a  fur¬ 
ther  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
income  spent  for  food  is  also 
likely  again  this  year. 

Food  prices  shot  up  a  dismay¬ 
ing  5.2%  last  year,  far  exceed¬ 
ing  increases  in  previous  years 
(except  1966).  Retail  store 
prices  for  food  averaged  4.8% 
higher  last  year  while  prices 
for  food  eaten  away  from  home 
went  up  6.1%. 
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OUR  BEST  TO  THE 
PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  GAZETTE. 


We  are  now  installing  our  B.E.S.T.  (Bundle  Escort  Sys¬ 
tem  Totalizer)  in  Phoenix. 

When  the  B.E.S.T.  goes  into  operation,  it  will  escort  pre¬ 
determined  quantities  of  newspaper  bundles  from  mail- 
room  tying  lines  to  truck  loading  positions  or  storage 
areas.  A  combination  of  synchronized  belt  conveyors  and 
a  Control  Console  are  the  key  elements  of  the  system. 

Sound  complicated?  It’s  not.  One  man  can  control  all 
bundle  movements  from  the  Control  Console.  Destina¬ 
tion  changes  can  be  made  without  disturbing  tying  oper¬ 
ations.  And  there  are  no  special  markings,  wrappings  or 
other  bundle  identification  methods  needed.  It’s  all  done 
electronically. 

Best  of  all,  the  Bundle  Escort  System  Totalizer  is  so 
flexible  it  can  be  designed  to  fit  any  size  or  shape  of 
mailroom.  Including  yours. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

A  REPUBLIC  CORPORATION  COMPANY 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663,  714/833-1000 
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Store  learns  what 
people  buy  and  why 


Shoppers  in  a  Chicago  store 
that  looks  like  a  little  super¬ 
market  may  eventually  accu¬ 
rately  predict  consumer  reaction 
to  new  products,  new  package 
sizes  and  designs  and  indicate 
which  advertising  campaigns 
and  store  promotions  will  most 
attract  buyers. 

Cascade  ^Market,  open  six 
days  a  week  in  a  downtown 
area,  stocks  more  than  4,000 
food  and  grocery  products  in  2,- 
000  feet  of  space.  Purchases  are 
noted  in  data-collecting  com¬ 
puters  in  the  cash  registers. 

There  are  also  psychologists, 
company  executives,  who  are 
engaged  in  learning  what  the 
person  behind  the  shopping  cart 
is  like  as  purchases  of  soft 
drinks  and  cereals,  cigarets, 
soups  and  soaps  are  made. 

Cascade  Market  is  a  laborato¬ 
ry  for  Comfab,  Inc.,  a  market 
research  company,  with  head- 
ciuarters  adjoining  its  store. 

Selected  at  random 

There  are  l,.j00  Cascade 


GIVE  ME  BACK  MY  \ 


shoppers,  selected  at  random 
from  within  a  four-mile  radius 
of  Comfab.  Representing  high, 
low  and  middle  class  income 
families  and  people  of  assorted 
age,  marital  status,  educational 
and  ethnic  background,  they 
shop  at  competitive  prices. 

Computers  are  used 

With  computers  to  record  the 
category,  brand,  size  and  cost  of 
every  purchase  and  who  makes 
it,  the  researchers  seek  to  tell 
manufacturers  why  their  par¬ 
ticular  product  does  or  does  not 
move  off  the  shelves. 

Store  advertising  flyers  are 
distributed  much  as  many  su¬ 
permarkets  do,  encouraging 
people  to  buy  food  regularly  at 
Cascade.  The  incentive  is  a  buy¬ 
ing  discount  of  15%. 

The  store  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  since  April.  It  is  operated 
by  Ray  Lee,  a  former  super¬ 
market  manager  in  Chicago.  He 
orders  groceries,  handles  per¬ 
sonnel  and  other  managerial 
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business.  Robert  Dubin,  pres¬ 
ident,  and  Rochelle  Eskin, 
young  executive  vicepresident, 
handle  the  research. 

Case  of  a  cake  mix 

Bulk  of  the  studies  concern 
consumer  acceptance  of  new 
products.  In  the  case  of  a  cake 
mix.  one  company  had  four 
varieties  of  mixes  in  the  store. 
A  fifth  mix  was  developed  and 
the  company  wanted  to  know 
how  it  would  go.  Repeated  sales, 
not  first  sales,  showed  the  new 
mix  doing  well,  ranking  in  ap¬ 


peal  with  two  of  the  other  four 
mixes. 

Clients  also  want  to  know 
how  package  design  affects 
sales  or  whether  a  different 
shelf  location  will  help  an  item 
move  faster.  Numerous  times 
the  question  concerns  the  power 
of  advertising. 

Comfab  executives  believe  the 
potential  of  Cascade  Market  is 
not  yet  foreseeable.  Meantime, 
they  go  on  watching  and  learn¬ 
ing  from  women — and  men — as 
they  go  about  their  shopping 
thing. 


RETAIL  GROCERS  CLASSIFICATION 
YEAR— 1969 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.SSO  Thim  Av*nue.  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A.  Publlaher; 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


.Zip. 


Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  other  countries,  $20  a  year. 


MORNING 


CITY  &  NEWSPAPER 

LINAGE 

1. 

Kansas  City  Times 

4,399,842 

2. 

Miami  Herald 

4,122,50.3 

3. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

.3,779,693 

4. 

Long  Beaeli  Independent 

.3,7.37,207 

.3. 

Portland  Oregonian 

3,735.890 

6. 

Orlando  Sentinel 

3,2.39,125 

7. 

Houston  Post 

.3,25.3,476 

8. 

Washington  Post 

3,013,307 

9, 

West  Palm  Reach  Post 

2,9.37,696 

10. 

San  Jose  Mercury 

2,948,127 

11. 

Salt  I.ake  City  Trihune 

2,941,086 

12. 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 

2,917,749 

1.3. 

Tampa  Trihune 

2,862,396 

14. 

Chicago  Trihune 

2,813,263 

1.3. 

Dallas  News 

2,788,069 

16. 

Phoenix  Repuhlie 

2,767,237 

17. 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

2,731,671 

18. 

Madison  Capital  Times 

2,724,262 

19. 

(develand  Plain  Dealer 

2,70.3,138 

20. 

Charlotte  Observer 

2,680,903 

21. 

BufTalo  Courier  Express 

2,679,586 

22. 

Atlanta  Constitution 

2,64.3,200 

2.3. 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 

2,518,786 

24. 

Santa  Ana  Register 

2,499,71.3 

2.3. 

Birmingham  Post  Herald 

2,497,100 

26. 

Indianapolis  Star 

2,466,505 

27. 

.San  Bernardino  Sun 

2,456,834 

28. 

N«‘wport  News  Press 

2,450,427 

29. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  (dironiele 

2,427,638 

30. 

Nashville  Tennessean 

2,370,187 

31. 

Baton  Rouge  Advocate 

2,3.34,4.3.3 

.32. 

Cincinnati  Enquirer 

2.304.057 

.3.3. 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

2,282,273 

34. 

Riverside  Enterprise 

2.272,910 

3.3. 

Alhu(|uerqne  Journal 

2,260.820 

36. 

Utica  Press 

2,238,761 

37. 

San  Diego  Union 

2,23.3,768 

38. 

Schenectady  Gazette 

2,228,819 

39. 

New  York  News 

2,222,671 

40. 

San  Antonio  Express 

2,217,989 

41. 

Jackson  ('.larion  Ledger 

2,190,483 

42. 

El  Paso  Times 

2,169,656 

43. 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

2,151,857 

44. 

Albany  Times  Union 

2,143,535 

45. 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 

2,134,405 

(Contimced  on  page  46) 
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I>ry  "1 

b]ack-and-\^te 


negatives  in 
bminutes 


The  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film  Proc-  f 

essor,  Model  5,  works  that  fast,  and 

because  it  does,  prints  can  be  deliv-  ^  ^ 

ered  to  your  platemaker  while  the 

pages  are  being  set  up.  Photogra- 

phers  gain  more  time  for  news  cover- 

age.  Production  people  take  work  - 

peaks  in  stride,  dig  out  fast  when  they’re 

snowed  under.  The  VERSAMAT  Processor 

cuts  down  on  chemical  costs.  Saves  space, 

You  don’t  need  to  be  a  giant  to  enjoy  the  benefits  i2M|L 
of  mechanized  film  processing.  For  details  on  the 
VERSAMAT  Processor,  and  companion  films  and  chemicals, 
contact;  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  14650. 


Call  tm  Kodak 


UNITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
THE  ACES 

New  U.S.  bridge  team 
CHARLES  J.  ELIA 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Fund: 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 

Consumer  Guide  Lines 
YOUR  JOB 

Employment  counseling 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  problems 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an’ SLATS  D 
ANOTHER  VIEW  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EBand  FLO  D/S 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
GUMMER  STREET  D 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXiES  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  BOSLEYS  W/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  W/S 
THEREOUGHTABEALAW 
D/S 

ZODY  D 


220  EAST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK.  N  Y.  10017 


CNS  reaches  ‘500’ 
in  15th  year  mark 


Copley  News  Service,  which 
started  15  years  ago  this  month 
with  one  reporter  and  one 
client,  has  hit  “500”. 

The  -oOOth  client:  Niagarn 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette. 

During  the  first  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  managing  editor  Donald 
Johnson  of  the  Gazette  began 
using  Co^)ley  News  Service 
features  and  stories  provided 
for  offset  newspapers. 

The  service  is  a  camera-ready 
set  of  50  articles,  many  with 
I  illustrations,  provided  by  mail 
l  each  week  from  Copley  News 
j  Service  headquarters  in  San  Di- 
!  ego. 

Copley  News  Service  w'as 
started  in  September  of  1955  to 
provide  news  only  for  the  San 
Diego  Union,  a  Copley-owned 
newspaper.  It  provided  the  type 
of  in-depth,  supplemental  news 
coverage  not  available  from 
other  sources. 

Almost  immediately,  Copley 
News  Service  began  receiving 
requests  from  other  Copley- 
owned  daily  newspapers  and 
from  “outside”  papers  across 
the  nation  for  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  Particularly  desired  by  a 
number  of  papers  at  that  time 
was  specialized  coverage  of 
Latin  American  provided  by 
CNS. 

Since  those  early  beginnings, 
CNS  has  expanded  in  personnel 
and  in  scope.  It  is  represented 
!  by  top  reporters  throughout  the 
'  United  States,  Europe,  Africa 
^  and  Asia. 

However,  Copley  New’s  Ser- 
j  vice  has  stayed  with  its  ori- 
;  ginal  fundamental  purpose — to 
provide  in-depth  studies  of  vital 
j  issues  facing  this  nation  and 
'  the  world,  plus  a  multitude  of 
j  features,  which  are  increasingly 
I  important  for  both  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers. 

I  To  fill  these  needs  better, 

,  CNS  has  beefed  up  its  daily 
I  output  to  include : 

^  Editorial  page  cartoons  by 
Bob  Stevens  and  Ralph  Yoes, 
both  national  award  winners. 

An  incisive  column  by  black 
writer  Vernon  Brown. 

Comprehensive  staff  studies 
of  such  issues  as  abortion,  cam- 
I  pus  disturbances,  narcotics, 
women’s  liberation  movement 
and  hunger. 

A  widely  used  column  dealing 
with  personal  problems  of  the 
elderly. 

A  behind-the-scenes  Washing¬ 
ton  column  by  Michael  O’Con¬ 
nor. 

I  “Expert”  type  columns  for 
j  stamp  collectors,  coin  collectors, 
1  camera  enthusiasts,  teen-age 


readers  and  persons  concerned 
with  religion  in  today’s  society. 

Offset  package 

The  camera-ready  weekly 
offset  package  of  50  stories  (25 
standard  features  and  25  an¬ 
alytical  news  stories)  is  the 
latest  addition  to  CNS  total 
product. 

Its  easy-to-handle  format  (in¬ 
dividual  stories  with  headlines 
on  8*,4  X  11  paper)  and  its 
pre-screened  photos  and  line 


‘Only  food 
counts’  says 
French  writer 


“When  eating,  only  the  food 
counts.  Not  the  cleanliness,  not 
the  table  manners,  not  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  comfort  stations, 
not  the  rating  in  the  guide 
book.  Food  is  survival,  but  good 
food  is  great  civilization.” 

Thus  goes  the  philosophy  of 
one  of  the  world’s  great  food 
writers,  Robert  J.  Courtine, 
whose  feature  on  grand  indul¬ 
gence  of  taste  buds  is  being 
offered  in  the  United  States  for 
the  first  time — in  fact,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  for  the  first  time.  And  like 
a  good  meal,  it  is  finding  a  wel¬ 
come,  with  papers  from  Maine 
to  California  already  publishing 
it. 

The  feature  runs  800  to  1000 
words,  and  Ck)urtine’s  style  al¬ 
lows  for  variety  in  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle,  for  instance,  uses  it  in  its 
Sunday  feature  package,  while 
in  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
Journal  it  is  a  standard  week¬ 
day  column. 

Courtine  for  20  years  has 
written  on  food  for  the  French 
daily  Le  Monde.  He  has  au¬ 
thored  a  baker’s  dozen  books  on 
the  subject,  has  edited  the  ex¬ 
pert’s  expert  Le  Nouveau  Lar- 
ousse  Gastronomique  and  is  a 
frequent  contributor  to  France’s 
gourmet  magazines. 

Based  in  Paris 

He  has  two  other  credentials 
that  are  just  as  important:  he 
writes  from  Paris,  the  food  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  world,  and  he  eats 
like  a  Gargantuan. 

Courtine  gives  recipes  that 
are  great,  but  no  economy  meals 
or  timesavers.  He  tells  of  grand 


drawings  have  made  it  attrac¬ 
tive  to  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

Another  innovation  has  been 
a  weekly  world  affairs  page, 
made  available  to  either  offset 
or  letterpress  papers  in  slick 
proof  or  full  page  mat. 

Despite  these  so-called  ‘me¬ 
chanical”  improvements  in  the 
total  product,  the  CNS  effort 
to  provide  in-depth  series  on 
important  issues  has  been  main¬ 
tained  and  will  be  intensified 
in  the  future,  according  to 
Victor  H,  Krulak,  president  of 
the  news  service. 

“We  are  very  proud  to  have 
reached  the  500  mark,”  Krulak 
said,  “but  our  aim  is  to  provide 
even  better  service  to  present 
and  future  new  clients.” 


Robert  J.  Courtine 


restaurants  and  outrageous  food 
frauds.  He  describes  experi¬ 
ences  in  being  forced  to  eat  two 
great  meals  a  day.  He  writes 
about  the  backgrround  and  his¬ 
tory  of  food,  as  well  as  how  to 
prepare  it. 

Ourtine  is  60,  quite  bald  and 
says  his  weight  has  not  changed 
in  20  years.  He  can  get  some¬ 
what  vitriolic  when  his  palate 
is  involved  as  one  can  see  by 
the  following  quotations: 

Of  chefs:  “A  fractious  and 
insolent  race.” 

Of  women  in  the  kitchen: 
“My  grandmother  raised  me 
and  she  never  ate  with  the  men. 
She  served  them  standing  up 
and  ate  in  the  kitchen.  That’s 
how  it  should  be.” 

Of  politics:  “Barbarians  live 
at  the  Elysee  Palace.  They  nev¬ 
er  had  cheese  on  the  menu  be¬ 
cause  General  deGaulle  wanted 
the  meal  over  in  60  minutes.” 

The  Courtine  column  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  United  States  by 
State  Syndicate  Service,  161 
Mills  Pond  Road,  St.  James,  N. 
Y.  11780. 
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Now  smaller  dailies 
can  get  gravy 
with  their  stuffing. 

The  new  Sheridan  DS  (Daily -Sunday)  24P  Stuffing  Machine  is  the  machine 
built  for . . .  priced  for . . .  and  with  the  dual  capabilities  for  the  lower  circulation 
newspaper. 

If  your  circulation  is  under  100,000,  this  is  the  machine  that  will  let  you  taste 
the  gravy  . . .  participate  in  the  tremendous  revenue  potential  arising  from  the 
growth  in  both  daily  and  Sunday  preprints  and  advertising  supplements. 

Daily  Stuffing: 

Product — 1  insert  into  1  jacket 

Cycling  Rate — 27,000  per  hour  using  two  deliveries 


Sunday  Stuffing:  * 

Product — up  to  3  inserts  into  1  jacket  (4th  insert  optional) 

Cycling  Rate — 13,500  per  hour  using  one  delivery 

A  simple  10-minute  changeover  transforms  the  daily  stuffer  into  a  Sunday 
supplement  stuffer. 

An  optional  counter-stacker  delivery  is  available  to  round  out  the  line,  built 
to  meet  the  budget  requirements  of  the  smaller  newspapers. 

The  Sheridan  DS-24P  Stuffing  Machine,  the  only  true  dual-capacity  mach¬ 
ine  in  the  industry  today,  is  the  latest  in  Sheridan’s 
new  line  of  “Standard” 

Products  . . .  designed  to 
run  . . .  and  run  . . .  and  run. 


SHERIDAN 

A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


I 

I 

I 

I 


THE  SHERIDAN  COMPANY,  BOX  283,  Easton,  Pa.  18042 
Gentlemen:  We  are  interested  in  learning  about  your  new  DS-24P. 

Name  _ _  Title _ _ 


Company 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Street 


RETAIL  GROCERS  CLASSIEICA TION 
YEAR— 1969 

(continued  from  piifte  i2) 


46. 

Wichita  Eagle 

2,120,095 

47. 

Honolulu  Advertiser 

2,078.779 

48. 

Jacksonville  Times-Uuiou 

2,069,222 

49. 

Shreveport  Times 

2,061,177 

50. 

Troy  Rcconl 

2,001,515 

EVEMNG 


1. 

Milwaukee  Journal 

3,828,650 

2. 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 

3,7.58,260 

3. 

BulTalo  Evening  News 

3,602. .598 

4. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

3,455,641 

.5. 

GlevelamI  Press 

3,428,378 

6. 

Houston  (Jironicle 

,3,305.105 

7. 

Orlando  Sentinel 

.3,1 19,386 

8. 

(5ncinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 

3.117.1.39 

9. 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal 

3.088,698 

10. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

3,0.39.278 

11. 

Golumhus  Dispatch 

2.974.741 

12. 

Rochester  Times-Unitm 

2,967.283 

13. 

Minneapolis  Star 

2.962,946 

14. 

Salt  l^ke  City  Deseret  News 

2.949,228 

1.5. 

San  Jose  News 

2,946,942 

16. 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

2,941,204 

17. 

Toledo  Blade 

2,939,600 

18. 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

2,903,627 

19. 

West  Palm  Beach  Times 

2,812,926 

20. 

Phoenix  Gazette 

2,748,434 

21. 

Graml  Rapids  Press 

2,729.464 

22. 

Madison  ('.apital  Times 

2,724,262 

23. 

Fort  l>auderdale  News 

2,712,642 

24. 

San  Antonio  Light 

2,690,93.3 

2.5. 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

2.688,257 

26. 

Atlanta  Journal 

2,682,083 

27. 

(diicago  Daily  News 

2,680.580 

28. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

2,643,900 

29. 

Tacoma  News  Tribune 

2.62.5,1.50 

30. 

Birmingham  News 

2,.596,708 

31. 

Pittsburgh  Press 

2,570,501 

.32. 

Dayton  News 

2..547,009 

33. 

Santa  Ana  Register 

2,199,715 

34. 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 

2,481,229 

35. 

San  Bernardino  Telegram 

2.456,831 

36. 

Indianapolis  News 

2,1.54.517 

37. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

2,4.39,411 

38. 

New  Haven  Register 

2,4.31,306 

39. 

Sacramento  Bee 

2,427.396 

40. 

Hackensack  Record 

2..39.5,209 

41. 

St'attle  Times 

2,381.887 

42. 

Nashville  Banner 

2.379,000 

43. 

South  Bend  Tribune 

2.37.3..593 

44. 

Pontiac  Press 

2..3.58,.566 

45. 

Baton  Rouge  State-Times 

2.3.54,455 

46. 

San  Diego  Trilniiie 

2.333.227 

47. 

Fresno  Bee 

2.326.908 

48. 

Newport  News  Times-llerald 

2,322.8.50 

49. 

Denver  Post 

2.287,353 

50. 

Riverside  Press 

2,272,910 

Ad  coupons  assist 
in  budget  planning 


Menu  planning  by  computer 
designed  to  keep  a  family  with¬ 
in  its  grocery  budget  is  a  new 
project  of  Hunt-Wesson  Foods, 
Inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

To  help  people  plan  their 
meals  nutritionally  and  within 
budgets,  Hunt-Wesson  is  spend¬ 
ing  $2..5  million  this  year  on 
consumer  service,  according  to 
Edward  Gelsthorpe,  president. 

The  staff  of  Hunt-Wesson’s 
kitchen  has  prepared  for  the 
program  by  using  up  nearly  700 
hours  planning  900  meals, 
which  comprise  the  first  of  six 
menu  plans  to  be  offered  in  the 
next  12  months. 

Called,  “We’ll  Help  You 
Make  It,”  the  project  includes 
ads  containing  coupons  to  be 
clipped  and  filled  out  with  in¬ 
formation  about  size  and  ages 
of  family  members  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  weekly  grocery 
budget. 

Fed  into  eumpuler 

The  coupon  is  fed  into  an 
IBM  computer  which  returns  a 
customized  set  of  meals  plans 
for  the  month.  If  followed,  the 
menus  will  keep  the  family 
within  their  grocery  budget. 
Key  recipes  and  buying  hints 
are  sent  along  with  the  menus. 

Although  no  actual  test  mar¬ 
keting  on  the  plan  has  been  at¬ 
tempted,  Gelsthorpe  predicts 
success  for  the  project  because 
of  response  from  talks  with 
food  editors,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers. 

Gelsthorpe  says  the  benefit 
for  Hunt- Wesson  will  be  en¬ 
hancement  of  the  company’s 
image  in  the  public’s  eye  W 
doing  something  helpful  and  the 
expectation  is  people  will  even¬ 
tually  bu.v  products  because 
they  like  the  company  which 
produces  them. 

Gelsthorpe’s  belief  is  that 
companies  can’t  continue  to  be 
self-serving  and  that  most  must 
change  their  traditional  profit- 
picture  orientations  to  a  ser¬ 
vice-oriented  one.  The  latter,  he 
says,  will  come  about  by  contin¬ 
ued  government  prodding  and 
cooperation. 

Attitudes  will  change 

Attitudes  will  change  because 
of  the  generation  gap,  he  be¬ 
lieves.  This  was  what  led  to  his 
reorientation  plan  when  Ee  be¬ 
gan  talking  to  his  college  age 
children  and  their  friends. 

Gelsthorpe  said  his  plan  was 
partly  the  result  of  a  plea  made 
by  President  Nixon  in  his 
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inaugural  address  which  asked 
for  the  help  of  concerned  and 
committed  people  to  contend 
with  inflation  and  other  domes¬ 
tic  problems. 

The  planned  menu  program  is 
the  second  phase  of  a  two-part 
low-cost  cooker.v  campaign  be¬ 
gun  la.st  year  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  an  attempt  by  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  industry  to 
combat  inflation. 

• 

Denver  newspaper 
sued  for  refusing 
to  run  boycott  ad 

A  1905  Colorado  statute  ban¬ 
ning  circulation  of  boycott  no¬ 
tices  was  blocked  September  11 
by  Chief  U.  S.  District  Judge 
Alfred  .1.  Arraj  who  oi’dered 
the  state  attorney  general  and 
Denver  di.stict  attorney  not  to 
enforce  the  law. 

The  temporary  order.  Judge 
Arraj  said,  will  remain  in  effect 
until  a  three-judge  panel  can  be 
convened  to  study  the  matter. 

The  restraining  oi'der  was  re- 
que.sted  by  two  citizens’  groups 
opposed  to  the  construction  of 
an  animal  by  products  plant. 

Attorneys  for  the  two  groups 
filed  suit  in  federal  court  nam¬ 
ing  the  Denver  Post  and  Rocky 
Mountain  Neus  as  defendants 
for  refusing  to  publish  full- 
page  adverti.sements  sponsored 
by  the  groups  calling  for  a  boy¬ 
cott  of  Beatrice  Foods  Corp. 
products.  Beatrice  owns  51%  of 
the  company  proposing  to  erect 
the  plant. 

The  groups  maintained  the 
newspapers  refused  the  ads  on 
the  grounds  they  were  illegal 
because  of  the  statute. 

The  groups  then  drew  up  an¬ 
other  ad  without  specific  I’efer- 
ence  to  a  boycott.  This  ad  was 
also  rejected  by  the  newspapers 
on  the  grounds,  the  groups 
claimed,  it  would  imply  a  boy¬ 
cott  and  would  thus  be  illegal. 

The  groups  then  decided  to 
distribute  flyers  but  halted 
when  they  found  that  umler  the 
statute  they  could  be  penalized. 

Judge  Arraj  said  that  while 
he  believed  the  plaintiffs  “have 
a  liklihood  of  ultimate  success” 
in  their  case,  he  ruled  thei’e  was 
no  evidence  “at  this  time”  that 
he  could  order  the  newspapers 
to  accept  the  adverti-sements. 

“It  hasn’t  been  demonstrated, 
today  at  least,  that  a  newspaper 
has  to  accept  an  advertisement 
of  any  kind,”  the  judge  said. 
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RETAIL-GROCERS  CLASSIFICATION 
FIRST  SIX  MONTHS — 1970 


MORNING 


CITY  &  NEWSPAPER 

LINAGE 

1. 

Miami  Herald 

1,976,159 

2. 

Kansas  City  Times 

1,974,502 

3. 

Los  Angeles  Times 

1,780,301 

4. 

Portlaml  Oregonian 

1,764,914 

5. 

Dallas  News 

1,642,541 

6. 

Houston  Post 

1,619,233 

7. 

(Charlotte  Observer 

1,613,409 

8. 

Dayton  Journal  Herald 

1,. 542,293 

9. 

Washington  Post 

1,. 524,965 

10. 

Long  Beaeh  Independent 

1,504,076 

11. 

Erie  News 

1,. 502,574 

12. 

Orlando  Sentinel 

1,483,968 

13. 

San  Jose  Mercury 

1,432,111 

14. 

West  Palm  Beaeh  Post 

1,422,514 

15. 

Atlanta  Constitution 

1,418,905 

16. 

Salt  I^ke  City  Tribune 

1,390,463 

17. 

Phoenix  Republic 

1,385,141 

18. 

CJiieago  Tribune 

1,. 367,3.52 

19. 

New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 

1,. 36.5, 139 

20. 

Birmingham  Post  Herald 

1,320,7.54 

21. 

St.  Petersburg  Times 

1,313,582 

22. 

Tampa  Tribune 

1,303,905 

23. 

(Jeveland  Plain  Dealer 

1,289,869 

24. 

Indianapolis  Star 

1,286,397 

2.5. 

Buffalo  ('ourier  Express 

1,267,8.59 

EVENING 

1. 

Milwaukee  Journal 

2,162,492 

2. 

Dallas  Times  Herald 

1,8.50,.528 

3. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

1,799,134 

4. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

1,785,377 

5. 

Houston  ('hronicle 

1,710,799 

6. 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal 

1,6.32,018 

7. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

1,571,1.57 

8. 

Columbus  Dispatch 

1,568,849 

9. 

Dayton  News 

1,.526,1.51 

10. 

Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 

1,513,487 

11. 

Erie  Times 

1,. 502,574 

12. 

Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 

1,491,700 

13. 

Minneapolis  Star 

1,482,375 

14. 

Youngstown  Vindicator 

1,464,258 

1,5. 

Cleveland  Press 

1,463,312 

16. 

Orlando  Star 

1,427,5.52 

17. 

Alhanv  Knickerbocker  News  Union-Star  1,427, .522 

18. 

San  Jose  News 

1,421,455 

19. 

Atlanta  Journal 

1,418,187 

20. 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 

1,392,679 

21. 

West  Palm  Beach  Times 

1.. 390,046 

22. 

Phoenix  Gazette 

1,385,491 

23. 

Toledo  Blade 

1,374,878 

24. 

Rochester  Tinies-Union 

1,368,926 

25. 

Birmingham  News 

1,3,50,977 

SUNDAY 

1. 

New  York  News 

1,0.50,6.30 

2. 

New  Haven  Register 

610,098 

3. 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

.522,373 

4. 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

520,808 

.5. 

Newark  News 

.501,787 

6. 

Vk’aterhury  Republican 

487,404 

7. 

Newark  Star  Ledger 

4,56,123 

8. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

440,427 

9. 

Hartford  Courant 

437,569 
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10. 

Washington  Star 

429,747 

11. 

Portland  Oregonian 

409,837 

12. 

Providence  Journal 

396,183 

13. 

Long  Island  Press 

346,612 

14. 

Lowell  Sun 

346,057 

1.5. 

Boston  Globe 

343,671 

16. 

Albany  Times  Union 

343,356 

17. 

Pittsburgh  Press 

340,265 

18. 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 

325,785 

19. 

Hackensack  Record 

315,841 

20. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

312,221 

21. 

Trenton  Times  Advertiser 

303,571 

22. 

Manchester  News 

295,434 

23. 

Boston  Herald  Traveler 

262,836 

24. 

Baltimore  Sun 

243,612 

2.5. 

Duluth  News  Tribune 

231,568 

SUNDAY 


1.  New  York  News  1,947.285 

2.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  1,559,754 


3. 

New  Haven  Register 

1,176,503 

4. 

Newark  News 

918,363 

.5. 

Newark  Star  Ledger 

904,182 

6. 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

880,849 

7. 

Portlan«l  Oregonian 

879,779 

8. 

Waterbury  Republican 

848,273 

9. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

802,537 

10. 

ashington  Star 

787,812 

11. 

Baltimore  Sun 

774,301 

12. 

Hartford  Courant 

750,905 

1.3. 

Trenton  Times  Advertiser 

677,668 

14. 

Fort  Lauderdale  News 

664,122 

1.5. 

Baltimore  News  American 

661,.561 

16. 

Long  Island  Press 

649,749 

17. 

Hackensack  Record  Call 

638,981 

18. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

597,967 

19. 

Proviilence  Journal 

572,713 

20. 

Denver  Post 

567,712 

21. 

Boston  Globe 

543,080 

22. 

Duluth  News  Tribune 

529,533 

23. 

Pittsburgh  Press 

515,100 

24. 

Albany  Times  Union 

492,354 

2.5. 

Reading  Eagle 

486,477 

26. 

Manchester  News 

464,152 

27. 

Boston  Herahl  Traveler 

445,345 

28. 

Columbus  Dispatch 

401,343 

29. 

Y'oungstown  Vindicator 

383.214 

30. 

Detroit  News 

375,759 

31. 

Santa  Ana  Register 

3.52,772 

,32. 

Oakland  Tribune 

347,088 

.3.3. 

Worcester  Telegram 

345,453 

.34. 

Rockford  Register  Star 

322,768 

.3.5. 

Boston  Advertiser 

312,533 

.36. 

Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

289,009 

.37. 

Orlando  Sentinel 

279,422 

.38. 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

264,986 

39. 

Honolulu  Star  Bulletin  &  Advertiser 

257,460 

40. 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

256,730 

41. 

Buffalo  Courier  Express 

253,059 

42. 

Fort  Wayne  Journal  Gazette 

251,0.52 

1.3. 

Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News 

238,858 

44. 

Chicago  Sun  Times 

238,771 

4.5. 

Indianapolis  Star 

236,195 

46. 

Yliami  Herald 

227,795 

47. 

San  Jose  Mercury  News 

217,975 

48. 

Fort  W^orth  Star  Telegram 

211,409 

49. 

Tampa  Tribune 

206,002 

50. 

Utica  Observer  Dispatch 

203,696 
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Average  food  shopper 
spends  $17  in  27  min 


A&P  customers,  who  account 
for  5.7  billion  dollars  worth  of 
grocery  sales  annually,  spend 
an  average  of  27  minutes  (in¬ 
cluding  shopping,  checkout  and 
bagging)  in  their  major  end-of- 
the-week  buying  excursion. 
During  this  time,  they  spend 
$17.80  or  66  cents  a  minute.  To¬ 
tal  average  weekly  food  store 
expenditures  w’ere  $36.37. 

So  reports  Progressive  Grocer 
magazine,  which  publishes  in  its 
August  issue  the  initial  findings 
of  the  first  national  study  ever 
conducted  of  the  shopping  hab¬ 
its  and  attitudes  of  customers 
of  the  Great  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  Tea  Company. 

AIkjvc  .\Terage  Loyally 

A&P  customers,  the  study 
found,  are  above  the  national 
average  in  their  loyalty  to  one 
particular  A&P  store  (23%  do 
all  their  shopping  there) ;  in 
their  belief  that  A&P  prices  are 
lower  than  elsewhere  (37%) ; 
and  in  the  percentage  who  do 
most  of  their  shopping  there 
(75%). 

Half  of  the  customers  sur¬ 
veyed  had  shopped  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  store  more  than  five 
years,  about  the  same  percen¬ 
tage  as  all  super  market  shop¬ 
pers,  Progressive  Grocer  found. 

The  nation’s  largest  chain 
draws  its  customers  from  virtu¬ 
ally  all  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion — Negroes,  upper  income 
.shoppers,  middle  income  subur¬ 
banites,  apartment  dwellers, 
and  industrial  workers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  magazine.  There 
are  some  significant  differences, 
however,  from  group  to  group 
in  their  loyalty  and  attitudes. 

In  keeping  with  her  tradition¬ 
al  attitude  of  skepticism 
towards  the  food  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  suburban  middle 
class  shopper  was  found  to  be 
the  least  loyal  and  least  respon¬ 
sive  to  changes  in  A&P  policies. 

New  Policies  Making  Impact 

On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Company’s  new  policy  of  offer¬ 
ing  a  wider  assortment  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  more  ethnic  specialty 
items,  a  product  mix  more  tai¬ 
lored  to  a  store’s  clientele,  and 
faster  appearance  of  new  items 
on  the  shelves,  has  already 
made  considerable  impact  on  its 
customers. 

Some  41%  of  the  shoppers 
surv'eyed  said  the  selection  of 
merchandise  was  better  than  a 
few  months  ago. 

Here,  too,  however,  reaction 
varied  from  group  to  group. 


Negro  A&P  customers  were 
more  impressed  by  changes 
than  apartment  dwellers  and 
upper  income  customers. 

A  growing  segment  of  A&P’s 
customer  mix,  shoppers  in 
stores  converted  to  discount  op¬ 
erations,  had  the  highest  level 
of  low-price  believability  (54%) 
and  had  the  strongest 
awareness  of  broadened  mer¬ 
chandise  selection. 

Major  Shopping  Trip  Data 

While  most  A&P  shoppers 
make  between  one  and  three 
trips  a  week  to  do  food  shop¬ 
ping,  three-quarters  of  their 
purchases  take  place  in  the 
Thursday  Evening-Saturday  pe¬ 
riod  with  the  w'eek’s  major 
shopping  trip  accounting  for 
half  the  week’s  purchases,  the 
magazine  reported. 

The  major  shopping  trip  ac¬ 
counts  for  an  average  of  $17.80 
in  sales  and  takes  27  minutes  of 
shopping  time.  Some  31%  of 
A&P  customers  spend  over 
$22.50  on  this  trip.  During  this 
“half-hour  opportunity’’,  the 
magazine  said,  the  customer  se¬ 
lects  between  20  and  50  items, 
many  unplanned  purchases. 

On  their  big  w'eek-end  shop¬ 
ping  trip,  some  21%  of  A&P 
customers  bought  items  they 
had  never  tried  before,  and  30% 
bought  items  featured  in  dis¬ 
plays. 

Some  36%  used  shopping  lists 
and  of  these,  51%  referred  to 
ads  before  making  up  the  list. 
Mo.st  shoppers  traveled  less 
than  one  mile  to  shop,  but  19% 
traveled  over  3  miles.  Some 
30%  of  A&P  discount  store 
shoppers  traveled  over  3  miles. 

The  popularity  of  A&P  brand 
items  was  confirmed  by  the 
study  which  found  that  75%  of 
all  shoppers  bought  at  least  one 
of  the  chain’s  brands  on  the  ma¬ 
jor  shopping  trip.  By  depart¬ 
ment,  of  those  who  bought  an 
A&P  item,  1  out  of  2  bought  an 
.\&P  bakery  brand,  3  of  10 
bought  a  daii-y  item,  and  1  out 
of  4  bought  canned  vegetables. 
About  1  in  10  of  A&P  brand 
buyers  bought  the  chains’  salad 
dressings  and  spreads,  canned 
or  packaged  meats,  coffee  and 
tea,  or  canned  fruits. 

Profile  of  Typical  .\&P  Shopper 

While  stressing  the  chain’s 
appeal  to  a  broad  segment  of 
the  population,  the  magazine 
came  up  with  a  profile  of 
the  typical  Thursday-through- 
Saturday  A&P  shopper. 

“She’s  about  41  years  old,  two 


or  three  years  younger  than  her 
husband  who  is  a  white-collar 
worker  with  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation. 

“Two  children — one  a  high 
school  student,  the  other  a 
college  freshman — no  longer  re¬ 
quire  her  full-time  attention  at 
home,  so  she  now  works  part- 
time  to  help  out  with  college 
expenses,  the  latest  addition  to 
family  budget  woes.  Her  con¬ 
tribution  brings  the  family  in¬ 
come  to  more  than  $11,000,  a  bit 
above  average. 

“The  local  A&P  store  has 
been  her  favorite  food  store  for 
the  past  four  years,  ever  since 
moving  into  the  area  where  the 
family  now  lives.  But  she 
doesn’t  feel  confined  to  this 
store  alone.  In  fact,  since  she 
has  her  own  car,  she  is  able  to 
travel  beyond  her  own  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  shop. 

“She  takes  advantage  of  this 
mobility  to  shop  at  least  once  a 
month  in  a  super  market  that’s 
considerably  farther  away  than 
the  favored  A&P  unit,  w'hich  is 
only  a  mile  away  from  home. 
On  occasion,  she  will  even  drive 
more  than  10  miles  to  the 
nearest  A&P  A-Mart  discount 
store  for  budget  shopping. 

“On  most  shopping  trips,  she 
shops  alone,  but  fill-in  shopping 
is  sometimes  done  by  one  of  the 
children  or  the  husband.  Rarely 
do  they  substitute  for  her  on 
major  week-end  food  buying 
trips.’’ 

• 

Grand  Union  stores 
name  consumer 
affairs  authority 

Appointment  of  Jean  F. 
Judge,  nationally  recognized  au¬ 
thority  in  the  consumer  field,  to 
the  newly-created  post  of  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Consumer  Affairs  for  The 
Grand  Union  Company  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  G.  Rodman, 
President  of  the  food  and  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  retailing 
chain. 

Miss  Judge  has  been  Exten¬ 
sion  Professor  of  Consumer 
Food  Marketing  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Environ¬ 
mental  Science  at  Rutgers,  the 
State  University  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  since  1955.  In  this  position 
she  is  responsible  for  a  state¬ 
wide  program  of  food  market¬ 
ing  education  for  consumers. 

“Miss  Judge  will  serve  as  the 
voice  of  the  consumer  in  man¬ 
agement  at  Grand  Union,”  said 
Rodman.  “She  will  work  closely 
with  key  executives  of  the  com¬ 
pany  responsible  for  all  major 
activities,  including  store  plan¬ 
ning,  merchandising  and  oper¬ 
ations,  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion,  personnel  recruitment  and 
training. 


Supps  used 
for  recipe 
distribution 

On  October  18th,  American 
Home  Foods’  Chef  Boy-ar-dee 
division  will  offer  one  of  the 
largest  kitchen  drawer-type 
coupon  promotions  ever  made  to 
the  American  public. 

On  that  day,  utilizing  Parade 
and  Famihf  Weekly  Chef  Boy¬ 
ar-dee  will  distribute  over  $3.3 
million  in  potential  consumer 
savings  via  discount  coupons  in 
an  eight  page  color  insert 
featuring  an  “Italian  Food  Fes¬ 
tival.” 

The  eight  page  6%  x  10% 
insert,  featuring  numerous  Ital¬ 
ian  recipes  and  Chef  Boy-ar-dee 
products,  is  designed  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  Parade  for  continu¬ 
ous  reference  and  usage. 

It  is  the  first  time  American 
Home  Foods  has  employed  the 
insert  technique.  “We  believe  w’e 
will  achieve  a  new  high  in  ad¬ 
vertising  retention  as  well  as 
coupon  distribution  with  this 
method,”  a  spokesman  for 
American  Home  Foods  said. 
“The  half-page  insert  size 
offered  by  Parade  provides  an 
ideal  medium  which  will  appeal 
to  those  millions  of  American 
housewives  who  retain  recipes.” 

American  Home  Foods’  over¬ 
all  program  for  Chef  Boy-ar- 
dee  encompasses  the  issuing  of 
over  102  million  individual  cou¬ 
pons  with  potential  savings  of 
over  $7  million  for  those  who 
choose  to  exercise  their  rights 
to  this  offer.  TV  Guide  and 
Ebony  will  participate  in  this 
program  carrying  spreads.  Par¬ 
ade  and  Family  Weekly  will 
carry  the  insert  exclusively 
each  using  their  own  editorial 
techniques. 

• 

Huiil-W  essoii  Kitelieiis 
run  by  ex-food  ed 

The  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Loyta  Wooding  as  director, 
Hunt-Wesson  Kitchens,  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  by  Dr.  Raymond 
J.  Moshy,  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector,  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Hunt- Wesson  Foods,  Inc  , 
a  division  of  Norton  Simon,  Inc. 
Mrs.  Wooding  will  administer 
activities  of  the  company’s  ex¬ 
perimental  kitchens,  headed  by 
Herw'ig  Gallian,  and  consumer 
kitchens,  managed  by  Mrs. 
Shirley  O’Neil. 

Mrs.  Wooding  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Betty  Crocker 
Kitchens  and  food  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Jouiiial.  She  has  conducted 
home  economics  and  consumer 
studies  programs  for  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  and  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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Supermarket  sale  of  prepared  meals 
seen  likely  trend  in  the  1970’s 


Food  factbook 
issued  by  GMA 

The  1970  edition  of  the  Gro- 
cery  Industry  Barometer,  a  sta¬ 
tistical  factbook  on  the  grocerj' 
industry,  with  an  updated  sec¬ 
tion  on  nonfood  products,  is  now 
available  from  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 

The  new  edition  of  Barometer 
includes  77  timely  charts  and 
statistical  series.  Included  is  in¬ 
formation  on  consumers  and 
their  grocery  purchasing  hab¬ 
its,  distributors,  processors, 
farmers  and  price  trends  in  the 
grocery  industry.  The  revision 
of  the  nonfoods  section  reflects 
the  growing  importance  of  these 
products  in  the  industry. 

The  Barometer,  which  was 
first  published  in  1968,  has 
again  been  prepared  for  GMA 
by  The  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board. 

In  addition  to  Barometer,  a 
Quarterly  Update  Service,  giv¬ 
ing  the  very  latest  available 
figures  on  the  statistical  series 
in  the  publication,  will  be  sent 
to  all  Barometer  purchasers 
free  of  charge. 


Nonfoods  product  lines  now  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  22  cents  of 
each  dollar  spent  at  the  check¬ 
out  counter,  compared  to  10 
cents  in  the  late  ’40s.  In  actual 
dollars,  grocery  store  sales  of 
nonfoods  have  increased  five¬ 
fold  during  the  period,  from  $3 
billion  annually  to  almost  $15 
billion.  Barometer  notes. 

Barometer  also  reports  an 
“unparalleled  stoiy  of  increased 
productivity”  on  U.  S.  farms, 
with  today’s  farm  population  of 
just  under  11  million  persons 
comprising  only  5  percent  of  the 
population. 

At  the  supermarket.  Barome¬ 
ter  notes  that  the  number  of 
retail  grocery  stores  today  is 
about  223,000,  wdth  over  half 
the  sales  done  by  stores  with  an 
annual  volum.e  of  $1  million  or 
more.  Twenty  years  ago,  such 
stores  accounted  for  only  15 
percent  of  grocery  volume. 

• 

Food  ebain^s  ads 
sbow  buyers  bow 
to  test  freshness 


The  expectation  that  super¬ 
markets  will  be  getting  more  of 
the  prepared  food  business  that 
now  goes  to  restaurants  was 
voiced  by  participants  in  a 
panel  discussion  on  future  food 
marketing  at  the  105th  Sales 
Conference  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives. 

Sam  Singer,  president,  Ap- 
plebaum’s  Food  Markets,  Inc. 
told  the  ad  men:  “If  it  costs  too 
much  to  eat  out,  and  it  probably 
will,  we  may  be  getting  more  of 
the  public’s  percentage  of  mon¬ 
ey  now  spent  in  restaurants, 
fast  food  places  and  food  pick¬ 
up  establishments.  If  that  is  so, 
the  supermarkets  should 
prepare  to  accept  this  added 
business,  and  probably  could 
offer  take  out  food  more 
economically  than  those  now 
performing  the  service.” 

Lawrence  Sugarman,  vice- 
president,  Loblaw’s  Grocer- 
teria,  Toronto,  Canada  said: 
“Another  challenge  we  in  the 


eating  out  trend  ...  I  think 
you’ll  see  more  in-store  bak¬ 
eries,  delicatessens  and  larger 
supermarkets  being  built  with 
complete  fast  food  departments 
that  will  remain  open  after  the 
rest  of  the  store  closes.” 

Earl  Madsen,  president  of 
Madsen’s,  Mankato,  Minn,  visu¬ 
alized  “procedures  whereby  we 
as  food  retailers  would  furnish 
full  meal  preparations  and  have 
such  foods  either  delivered  to 
the  customer’s  home  or  have  it 
all  ready  and  available  to  be 
picked  up.  These  meals  would 
be  completely  fixed  and  ready  to 
go  either  hot  or  cold  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  food.  Each 
entree  could  be  different  so  that 
if  you  had  six  members  in  the 
family,  you  could  likely  have  six 
different  entrees  for  the  same 
household. 

“I  can  readily  see  that 
to  assist  this  procedure,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  homes  will  be  equipped 
with  the  infra  red  ray  ovens  so 
that  foods  could  be  brought  to 


supermarket  business  must  an  eating  temperature  quickly, 
prepare  for  and  meet  is  the  big  preserving  its  full  fiavor.” 


Gallery  of  food  ad 
preprints  compiled 


Individual  copies  of  Barome¬ 
ter  may  be  purchased  from 
GMA  for  $5.00  each.  In  bulk 
orders  of  100  or  more  copies, 
the  price  is  $4.00  each. 

In  addition  to  offering  Baro¬ 
meter  for  sale,  GMA  is  also  dis¬ 
tributing  it  to  key  opinion  lead¬ 
ers,  universities,  distributor  or¬ 
ganizations,  product  and  com¬ 
modity  associations,  and  others. 

The  Grocery  Industry  Barom¬ 
eter  1970  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  compilation  of  timely 
and  important  data  on  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry  assembled  in  one 
place,  GMA  pointed  out  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  availability  of  the 
new  edition. 

In  the  forward  to  the  1970 
edition,  GMA  points  out  that 
the  rise  of  consumer  expendi¬ 
tures  for  food  which  passed  the 
$100  billion  mark  was  fueled  in 
part  by  the  overall  rise  in  per 
capita  spending  at  the  grocery 
store  as  homemakers  purchase 
better  quality  food  and  more 
convenience  products. 

“.4  two-thirds  increase  in  re¬ 
search  and  development  expen¬ 
ditures  by  food  processors  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  decade  has  fostered 
a  steady  flow  of  new  products. 
These,  coupled  with  the  trend 
by  consumers  to  spend  more  for 
higher  quality  items,  continue  to 
change  the  composition  of  con¬ 
sumers’  food  baskets.  It  grows 
moderately  larger  while  the 
items  within  it  differ  greatly 
from  even  a  decade  ago,”  Ba¬ 
rometer  notes. 

Turning  to  nonfoods.  Barome¬ 
ter  records  a  dramatic  growth 
in  sales  through  supermarkets. 


The  public’s  response  to  a  pi¬ 
lot  educational  ad  campaign  in 
the  Washington,  D.  C.,  area  will 
determine  if  this  type  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  copy  will  be 
extended  across  the  nation, 
Safeway  Stores  reports. 

Page  size  ads  showing  how  to 
determine  the  freshness  of 
Safeway  products  began  Sept.  2 
in  the  grocery  chain’s  district 
composed  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  states  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Delaware.  The  first  copy 
was  devoted  to  dairy  products. 

The  pilot  educational  pro¬ 
gram  will  continue  in  advertis¬ 
ing  displaying  the  freshness 
codes  of  other  products  manu¬ 
factured  and  processed  by 
Safeway.  The  codes  have  been 
used  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  now  is  rated  as  the 
second  largest  national  food 
store  group  for  30  years,  E&P 
was  advised  at  Oakland,  Calif., 
headquarters. 

The  Washington  district  test 
will  become  nationwide  before 
year-end  if  this  test  program 
meets  expectations,  said 

Hope  that  the  entire  program 
will  be  extended  nationally  be¬ 
fore  the  year’s  end  was  ex¬ 
pressed  for  Safeway  by  Dwane 
Carlstrom,  press  relations  di¬ 
rector  at  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters. 

Decision  on  “open  dating” 
was  attributed  to  a  growing 
consumer  movement.  Carlstrom 
pointed  out  that  the  removal 
date  of  products  is  not  a 
spoilage  date. 


There  are  some  ads  that 
make  you  hungry.  A  collection 
of  these  appetite  appeal  ads 
make  up  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising’s  new  preprinted  creative 
newspaper  called  “Food  for 
Thought.” 

The  16-page  publication  in¬ 
cluding  a  variety  of  successful 
preprinted  Hi-Fi  and  Specta- 
Color  food  ads  was  distributed 
by  the  Bureau  to  a  .selected  list 
of  advertisers  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agencies. 

What  creates  the  appetite  ap¬ 
peal  which  is  the  essence  of 
food  advertising?  It  is  largely 
due  to  accurate  and  convincing 
color  reproduction.  These  pre¬ 
prints  are  usuallv  in  rotogra¬ 
vure.  They  are  delivered  in  rolls 
to  the  newspaper  and  fed  into 
the  regular  edition. 

Hi-Fi  preprints  which  are  de¬ 
signed  in  continuously  repeating 
patterns,  are  available  in  more 
than  1,550  newspapers  or  94% 
of  the  U.  S.  daily  circulation. 
There  are  about  432  newspapers 
with  about  half  of  the  U.  S. 
daily  circulation  equipped  to 
run  SpectaColor  ads,  which  are 
designed  as  full  page  units. 

The  creative  newspaper  offers 
Hi-Fi  or  SpectaColor  ads  by 
Hunt’s  for  its  whole  tomatoes. 


Biids  Eye  for  its  international 
vegetables,  Kroger,  Wishbone 
Salad  Dressing,  Royal  Crown 
Cola,  Stokely  for  its  vegetable 
and  canned  fruit  products  and 
Sara  Lee  for  its  cakes.  It  also 
offers  data  on  the  effectiveness 
of  preprint  ads. 

A  summary  of  a  research 
study  conducted  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
for  the  Newspaper  Preprint 
Corp.  showed  that  a  single 
SpectaColor  or  Hi-Fi  page 
erected  increases  in  top-of-mind 
brand  awareness  of  44%  for 
Sara  Lee  and  75%  for  Stokely. 
Brand  rating  increased  43%  for 
Sara  Lee  and  100%  for  Sto- 
keley.  And  intention  to  buy  was 
up  375' i  for  Sara  Lee  and  62% 
for  Stokely. 

• 

Named  associate  dean 

Lee  F.  Young,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism,  has  been 
named  associate  dean  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

As  associate  dean  he  will  in¬ 
volve  himself  with  curriculum 
planning  and  in  working  with 
majors  in  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 
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Gov’t  nutrition  guides 
backed  by  food  industry 


The  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc.,  has  announced 
support  of  voluntary  Food  and 
Drug:  Administration  nutrition 
guidelines,  according  to  Dr. 
Robert  \V.  Harkins,  GMA  direc¬ 
tor,  scientific  affairs. 

In  a  letter  to  Richard  H. 
Barnes,  Ph.D.,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Nutrition, 
Cornell  University,  Dr.  Harkins 
offered  the  services  of  the  gro¬ 
cery  industry  to  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board’s  subcommittee 
which  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  developing  nutri¬ 
tional  composition  guidelines. 

Under  the  two-year,  $70,000 
contract  announced  by  FDA 
earlier,  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  National  Research 
Council  will  decide  what  foods 
need  nutritional  guidelines  and 
what  the  guidelines  should  be. 

Dr.  Harkins  predicted  that 
although  the  guidelines  will  be 
voluntary,  most  food  manufac¬ 
turers  will  capitalize  and  turn 
the  guidelines  into  marketing 
advantages.  "Competitive  pres¬ 
sures  alone  will  probably  force 
manufacturers  to  adhere  to  the 
guidelines,”  Dr.  Harkins  said. 

Dr.  Harkins  noted  that  the 
h’ood  and  Nutrition  Board  study 
1‘esponds  to  a  large  number  of 
recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Food,  Nu¬ 
trition  and  Health  dealing  with 
the  nutritional  quality  of  foods. 

“The  grocery  industry  can 
make  its  major  contribution  to 
the  Board  subcommittee  by  giv¬ 
ing  it  their  input  and  guidance 
on  what  is  feasible  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  foodstuffs,”  he  said. 
He  noted  that  “it  is  imperative 
that  whatever  guidelines  are  set 
must  be  able  to  be  met  by  food 
scientists  and  food  processing 
companies.” 

Will  the  public  accept  a  food 
l)roduct  formulated  to  meet 
guidelines?  Harkins  asked.  The 
public  will,  he  feels,  unless  the 
foi-mulation  is  so  changed  as  to 
materially  affect  taste  and  price 
adversely,  he  said. 

He  noted  that  in  many  cases 
“industry  already  has  deter¬ 
mined  consumer  acceptance  of 
foodstuffs  formulated  with 
varying  composition.”  To 
change  their  formulation  be¬ 
yond  points  of  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  would  be  fruitless  since 
foods,  no  matter  how  nourish¬ 
ing,  must  be  eaten  to  be  of 
value. 

Industry  has  always  formu¬ 
lated  nutritious  products  to 
meet  consumer  acceptance. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  reluc¬ 
tance  for  manufacturers  to  co¬ 


operate  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  regarding  vol¬ 
untary  guidelines. 

In  short,  the  food  industry 
can  guide  the  Board  in  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  nutrient  com¬ 
position  of  foods  by  relating 
ingredient  composition  to  con- 
.sumer  acceptance.  It  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Board  to  de¬ 
termine  what  nutrients  should 
be  present  in  a  class  of  foods. 
Dr.  Harkins  said  the  proposed 
guidelines,  to  be  truly  meaning¬ 
ful,  must  do  the  following 
things: 

1.  Provide  products  which 
make  a  meaningful  nutritional 
contribution  to  the  consumer’s 
diet. 

2.  Provide  products  that  are 
tasteful  and  accepted  by  the 
consumer. 

3.  Provide  products  that  are 
economical. 

Compelitioii  for  travel 
fellowship  is  open 

The  Alicia  Patterson  Fund 
Fellowship  Program,  under 
which  American  newspapermen 
and  women  take  one-year  leaves 
of  absence  from  their  jobs  to 
travel  and  study  abroad,  opens 
its  sixth  annual  competition  as 
of  September  14,  1970.  This 
year,  the  program  has  been 
broadened  and  is  open  to  pro¬ 
posals  involving  investigation  of 
significant  problems  within  the 
United  States. 

The  fellowships  are  made 
possible  by  a  $1,000,000  bequest 
by  the  late  Alicia  Patterson, 
who  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
Xewsdny  for  nearly  23  years 
before  her  death  on  Julv  2, 
1963. 

• 

Minneapolis  S  &  T  Co. 
sells  cable  tv  system 

The  operating  assets  of  Soo 
Electronics  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company, 
were  sold  to  KLOE  Inc.,  Hays, 
Kansas,  on  August  31.  Terms  of 
the  sale  were  not  disclosed. 

Soo  Electronics,  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  Star  and 
Tribune  Company  in  1966,  oper¬ 
ated  a  cable  television  system  in 
South  Sioux  City,  Nebraska. 

•lohn  Cowles  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Company,  said  that  the 
earnings  performance  of  the 
South  Sioux  City  cable  televi¬ 
sion  system  under  Soo  Electron¬ 
ics’  ownership  had  not  come  up 
to  expectation. 


Better  egg 
needed,  says 
marketer 

Len  Carlton,  vice  president/ 
marketing  at  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt  Advertising  Inc.,  speak¬ 
ing  before  the  recent  marketing 
conference  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Poultry  Industries, 
stressed  the  egg  and  poultry  in¬ 
dustry’s  need  for  new  market¬ 
ing  directions  in  order  to  reach 
today’s  consumer.  Carlton  urged 
his  audience  to  think  in  terms 
of  relevant  merchandising  con¬ 
cepts,  untapped  market  seg¬ 
ments  and  new  products. 

While  advertising  may  stimu¬ 
late  people  to  try  the  product, 
Carlton  emphasized  that  “in 
marketing,  the  essential  thing 
that  reaches  the  customer  is  the 
product  itself.”  “Products  speak 
most  clearly  and  persuasively 
when  they  have  been  designed 
with  an  understanding  of  who 
the  customer  is,  how  the  pro¬ 
duct  fulfills  that  person’s  needs 
and  how  it  fits  into  his  or  her 
family  lifestyle.” 

“What  the  egg  and  poultry 
industry  needs,”  said  Carlton, 
“is  market  segmentation,  the 
process  of  determining  how  to 
sell  what  to  whom  by  finding 
out  what  people  want  and  pro¬ 
ducing  it  for  them.”  He  pointed 
out  that  the  attempt  to  sell  the 
whole  population  only  results  in 
a  dilution  of  the  effort  against 
present  and  prospective  custom¬ 
ers. 

Noting  that  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  has  shown 
a  mai’ked  increase  in  the  last  18 
years  but  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  eggs  has  dropped  signifi- 
cantlv,  Carlton  advised  that 
“multi-dozen  packaging  on  a 
regular  year-round  basis  with 
specially  designed,  attractive 
cartons  would  sell  more  dozens, 
stimulate  increased  egg  con¬ 
sumption  and  improve  in-store 
positioning.”  Discussing  the  in¬ 
creasing  loss  of  egg  sales  due  to 
concern  over  the  egg/choles¬ 
terol  heart  disease  issue, 
Carlton  urged  that  the  mar¬ 
keter  create  an  egg  product 
that  this  non-egg-eating  group 
will  buv,  and  he  went  on  to  talk 
about  current  research  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  area. 

Stressing  the  need  for  in¬ 
formation  as  essential,  Carlton 
pointed  out  two  questions  that 
needed  definitive  answers: 
“How  deeply  are  consumers  re¬ 
ally  concerned  with  the  choles¬ 
terol  issue  in  eggs,  and  are  they 
more  or  less  concerned  about 
eggs  than  other  foods  high  in 
saturated  fats?”  Pointing  to  a 
1962  K&E  study,  he  stated  that 
8  years  ago  consumers  were 
considerably  less  woi’ried  about 


eggs  than  about  other  pi’oducts 
and  that  these  other  industries 
responded  to  this  concern  and 
reaped  the  benefits.  Therefore, 
he  suggested  the  industry  cast 
aside  its  fear  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  “health”  egg 
products  would  ruin  it  because 
people  would  panic  and  stop 
buying  regular  eggs.  “Take 
comfort  in  the  dairy  experi¬ 
ence,”  he  said,  “where  the  ac¬ 
tive  promotion  of  non-fat  pro¬ 
ducts  not  only  did  not  ruin  the 
market  for  regular  milk,  but 
saved  a  market  that  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  been  lost.” 

In  concluding  his  remarks, 
Carlton  pointed  out  that  conve¬ 
nience  and  flavor  ai’e  two  other 
reasons  why  people  don’t  eat 
more  eggs.  Noting  present  in¬ 
dustry  research  and  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  tested,  new  egg  pro¬ 
ducts,  he  stressed  that  problems 
can  be  overcome  and  egg  con¬ 
sumption  increased.  “But,”  he 
emphasized,  “above  all,  the  in¬ 
dustry  needs  information  —  ac¬ 
tionable  information.” 

• 

Contest  for  boating 
eoverajre  broadened 

Nomination  forms  for  the 
NAEBM  Directors  Award  for 
excellence  in  boating  cov'erage 
by  a  member  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  have  been  distributed 
this  week  to  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Engine 
and  Boat  Manufacturers  thus 
starting  the  process  of  selecting 
a  candidate  for  the  award. 

The  Directors  Award  re¬ 
placed  the  Thomas  Fleming  Day 
Award  this  year.  The  change 
was  instituted  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  award  to  cover  all 
fields  of  public  communication. 
Previously,  the  honor  was  re¬ 
served  for  newsnaper  journal¬ 
ists,  photographers,  and  car¬ 
toonists.  Under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  editors,  writers,  photo¬ 
graphers,  artists,  and  broadcas¬ 
ters  working  in  either  print  or 
the  broadcast  media  can  be  no¬ 
minated  for  the  prize. 

Nominations  will  be  made  by 
the  member  companies  of 
NAEBM,  and  final  selection 
will  rest  with  the  NAEBM 
Board  of  Directors  Deadline 
for  nominations  is  October  1. 

The  scholarship  grent 
formerly  associated  with  the 
Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award 
will  continue,  and  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Thomas  Fleming 
Day  Scholarship.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  grant  arranged 
with  the  Boston  University 
School  of  Public  Communica¬ 
tion,  Division  of  Journalism,  the 
school  will  select  candidates  for 
the  grant  and  the  student  chosen 
will  spend  five  weeks  in  a 
working  scholarship  in  New 
York  City  during  the  time  of 
the  National  Boat  Show. 
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Obituaries 


SAM  u.  akmsthom; 

Sam  B.  AinistronK,  former 
city  editor  and  national  cori’e- 
spondent  of  the  St.  Lmt/.s  Post- 
Dispntch,  died  Se))tember  5  at 
St.  Lukes  Hospital.  He  was  6:5 
years  ohl.  Death  was  caused  by 
a  heart  attack. 

Armstronj>-  retired  Auj?.  1, 
19(i(i.  after  more  than  41  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  news  staff. 

After  entei'infJT  the  University 
of  Missouri  as  an  enKineei-in}>' 
student,  .Armstrong  switched  to 
journalism.  He  worked  briefly 
with  the  Jd/tlin  (llohe,  and  then 
joined  the  Post-Dispatch  in 
1924.  His  first  assig-nment  was 
covering  })olice  headtiuailers  on 
the  afternoon  shift.  Later  he 
was  moved  to  the  St.  Louis 
County  bureau,  and  in  1928 
started  a  long  career  as  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  rewiate  staff. 

Just  before  World  War  II, 
Armstrong  became  assistant 
city  editor.  In  Iff.ol  he  was 
named  city  editor,  continuing  in 
that  position  until  ill  health 
forced  him  to  give  up  city  desk 
duties  in  Iff.'io.  In  the  course 
of  his  service  as  assistant  city 
editor  and  city  editor  he  helped 
direct  coverage  of  several  sto¬ 
ries  that  won  Pulitzer  Pi  izes  for 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

Armstrong  I’eturned  to  work 
later  in  lb.');")  as  national  cor- 
resi)ondent.  -At  the  time  of  his 
retirement  he  was  director  of 
training.  His  duties  included  the 
tutoring  of  young  rei)orters. 

*  ♦  * 

C.  A.  .SKLLKK.S 

C.  A.  (Bob)  Sellers,  47,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspai)er  died 
of  a  heart  attack  Sept.  14  at 
his  home. 

Born  in  Yoakum,  Texas,  Sel¬ 
lers  moved  to  Fort  Worth  as  a 
child.  He  was  graduated  in  1958 
from  Baylor  Univeisity,  where 
he  edited  the  campus  newspa¬ 
per,  after  serving  more  than 
three  years  with  the  Sfith  Divi¬ 
sion  in  both  the  European  and 
Pacific  theaters  in  World  War 
11. 

He  joined  the  Press  two  days 
after  his  graduation,  and  .served 
successively  as  police  reporter, 
city  hall  reporter,  assistant  city 
editor,  telegraph  editor,  and 
public  service  director  before 
being  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  .April  15,  19G3. 

He  was  named  editor  of  The 
Press,  .April  1,  1969,  succeeding 
Walter  R.  Humphrey,  who  re¬ 
tired. 

During  his  reporting  days 
Sellers  won  four  first  place 
writing  awards  in  citywide  Tex¬ 
as  Gridiron  Club  competition. 


Sellers  had  served  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Texas  Gridiron 
Club  and  the  Fort  Worth  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  also 
served  as  president  of  the  State 
UPI  Editors’ .Association. 

Besides  his  wife,  Maudine,  he 
is  sui  vived  by  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  his  mother,  and  two 
sisters. 

*  * 

KAVMOND  A.  BIU  NEB 

Raymond  .A.  Bruner,  79,  win¬ 


ner  of  many  national  writing 
awards  in  17  years  as  science 
editor  of  the  Toledo  ISlade,  died 
September  13  at  his  home  in  the 
Ohio  city  following  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

A  former  reporter  for  the  ' 
Cleveland  Sews,  he  was  also 
manager  of  the  United  Press 
office  in  Cleveland,  a  former 
copy  editor  for  the  Indhinap(dis 
Star  and  former  feature  writer 
with  Associated  Press  bureaus 
in  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and 
Columbus.  Bruner  was  a  char¬ 
ter  member  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild. 
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Benefit  from  oor  Vast  Newspaf>ttr  Audience 


ANNOl  NCKMKM  S 
ArrR4ls^:lis—(:o^slJLrA!\TS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
luirtnership,  loan  and  insurance  i>ur- 
'  ])oses.  Sensible  fees.  liro<‘hure.  M.  R. 
Krehliiel.  Box  Norton,  i\aiis.  | 

YOU  CAN  T  AFFORD  ME!  j 
;  But  you  CAN  afford  my  practical  ad- 
vertising  revenue  building  luogram  for 
medium*size  dailies.  Consultant  with 
proven  record  for  sound  development 
of  lineage  and  revenue  in  classified  an<l 
retail.  My  fee  based  mainly  on  your 
growth.  References,  naturally.  WANT 
TO  LISTEN  ?  A.  B.  Robillard, 
Franklin  St.,  Auburn,  N.Y.  13021, 
Ph:  (315)  253-9015. 

^  APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
!  Newspa|>er  Ser.  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  ifr. 

I  1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


iwsiyEss  orromiJisniES 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lea.se  basis 
if  you  have  know-how’  and  mmlest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  M0NF;Y  Writing 
Short  Paragraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  t4>  .sell,  and 
supiily  lists  of  editors  buying  from 
lieginners.  Small  checks  can  athl  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
right  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR¬ 
RETT.  Dept.  C.445.J.  0210  N.  Clark, 
('hicago.  111.  00026. 

FINANCIALLY  RESPONSIBLE  i.ul.- 
lisher  desires  to  lease  with  option  to 
buy  or  lease  small  daily  or  sizeable 
weekly.  Over  20  years*  publishing  ex¬ 
perience  both  LP  and  offset.  References 
if  desired.  Box  1309,  fMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITING  SERVICES 

EDITING  SERVICES  for  trade  and 
consumer  maf^azines,  broi  hures,  lu-onio- 
t.ions,  ne\vsleltei-s  and  lK«>ks;  will  also 
handle  layout  and  poKluclion  translat- 
inst  raw  copy  into  finished  product.  Con¬ 
tact:  EDITING  TRENDS,  Hox  DiKt. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  RRDKERS 

THE  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001,  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


A^i^OL!\(:^:IVIK^TS 

IT 

NORTH  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
(joimI  opportunity  for  man/wife  team 
or  ad-sales-oriented  man.  Gross  over 
$05,000.  Terms  available.  Box  1344, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  in 
New  England.  Ideal  for  couple.  Annual 
salary  at  least  $25,000.  L(K*ated  in  sub¬ 
urban  city;  ample  area  for  growth.  Box 
1308.  Alitor  &  Publisher. 

REGION  0  SEMI-WEEKLY,  exclusive 
in  grow'ing  field  with  balance<l  industry, 
agriculture,  tourism.  $125,000  gross, 
newspaper  only.  Offset  composing  room, 
jirinted  central  plant.  Details  to  pros- 
IKK'ts  showing  ability  to  make  $40,000 
down  payment  and  sound  professional 
background.  Box  1390.  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A\N()l  NC.KMKMS 

I\E  U  SEA  PER  BROKERS^ 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper-  -it*s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNKR  AGENCY 
Box  1x9,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48S5S. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
3i)5  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOt'IATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buvers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
L54  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Hox  i207 
Montgomery,  A’a.  (205)  202-2411 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
l»ai)er  proi>erties  -sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  P.fi).  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-33.57 

Arizona  and  VV’estern  NewspaiK?rs 
SELLERS  &  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az. 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  5(19,  Rosehurg.  Oregon  9717(( 

MEL  HODE'LL.  Broker 
Sales-.Apiiraisals-Consultntion 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  917x0 


^En  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE 
New’spapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  VV.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  HI.-  00187 

SMALL  DAILY  EVENING  PAPER. 
Area  3.  county-seal.  Big  industrial 
surge.  $10  million  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  uruler  W’ay.  Reasonable  down  pay¬ 
ment — balance  amortized  15  years.  Buy¬ 
er’s  proveil  ability  imiM>rtant.  Box  1331. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  WEEK¬ 
LY  with  excellent  cash  flow.  No  direct 
competition.  Complete  offset  plant.  Real 
estate  included.  Asking  price  of  $115.- 
OOU  well  lielow  gross.  Terms.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C. — 20094, 


DAILY  ABC  OFFSET  PAPER  in  New 
England.  Gross  sales  in  1969  $396,000; 
profitable  i»rinting  division  adils  another 
approximate  $100,000  to  volume.  We  are 
l(K)king  to  merge  or  to  l»e  ac(iuire<l  by 
chain;  will  consider  cash  aml/or  cash 
and  slock  deal.  Management  will  re¬ 
main  if  desired.  Strictly  confidential — 
and  principals  only.  Box  1388.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BILL  MArrHEW’  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confiilential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  iiurchase  of 
highest  (|uality  daily  and  weekly  new’s- 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
p  you  shoukl  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
!  time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights:  or 
I  write  Box  3304,  Clearwater  Beach, 
I  Florida  33515,  No  obligation,  of  course. 


COUNTY-SEAT  ISOLATED  DAILY, 
exceptionjil  LP  plant.  4-year  college. 
Ov’er  $40,000,000  retail  sales.  Down 
payment  in  4  annual  $60.0(;o  install¬ 
ments  iilus  normal  monthly  payments. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Culif. — 92800. 

COUNTRY  WEEKLY  Motlern  offset 
shop,  village  home,  15  acres,  trout  pond 
and  stabling  for  7  horses.  Horse  maga¬ 
zine.  Ideal  family  o|)eratlon.  Permissive 
terms  to  experiences!  buyer.  Area  1. 
Absentee  owner.  Hox  1212,  Sesbma, 
Ariz.  S033(;.  (002)  282-7353. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

••SITUATIONS  WANTED^^ 


I  Payable  with  order! 


■i-weeks 

3-weeks 

2-weeks 

1-week 


$1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 
$1.30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

••ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS^^ 
(Remittance  should  accompany  das- 
sitied  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.  I 

4-weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y..  U.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
yEn  SPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

UPPER  ILLINOIS  GROUP— Four  I 

weeklies,  shopiier.  central  offset  print¬ 
ing  plant  with  new  Goss  Suburban  two 
unit.  Growth  area.  Top  gross  $165,000, 
sell  $158,000,  28%  down.  Krehbiel-Bo. 
litho.  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 

2  CONTROLLED  CIRC.  WEEKLIES  in 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  One  a  50-year- 
old  urban,  the  other  suburban  with 
audited  readership  of  73%  in  affluent 
area.  Grossing  $150,000.  Will  sell  to¬ 
gether  or  separately.  Box  1389,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

^^^l^^SPAPERS 

QUALIFIED  BUYER  seeks  information  ^ 
relative  to  purchase  of  $100iVl-$140M 
weekly.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  j 
1324.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  15,000  DAILY  (Chart  i 
.\rea  3  or  4).  Best  credentials  and 
price  from  well-capitalized  MBA’d 
newspaixirman  with  15  years’  experi-  , 
ence  all  phases.  Please  write  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Bo.x  1311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  ALL  OR  PART  inter¬ 
est  in  strong  weekly,  or  daily,  in  west 
Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Your  reply  con¬ 
fidential.  Bo.x  1027,  Editor  &  Pub  isher. 

INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASE  of 
southern  Gulf  Coast  weekly  Advise  av¬ 
erage  net  and  asking  price.  Copies  ap¬ 
preciated.  Brokers  welcome.  Box  1362, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  by  financially 
qualified  newsman.  Box  1383,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PI  RUCATIOSS  »  AI\TEI) 

S.MALL  MONTHLY,  WEEKLY  or  bi¬ 
weekly,  ui)  to  50,000  circulation;  press 
capacity  to  32-page  tab  ;  color  available, 
.“seek  all  or  part  equity.  Box  1381,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEV^  SP.\FER  SERVICES 
PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

TIME  AVAILABLE  on  5-unit  double 
width  W  eb —broadsheet  or  tab.  Type¬ 
setting,  computerized  mail  list  and 
mailing  service  also  available.  Bannock 
Publications,  938  Bannock,  Denver, 
Colo.— 80201. 

NEW  OFFSET  4-UNIT  COTTRELL 
(V-15A)  ;  color  accepted;  broad  sheet 
or  tabloid.  Contact  Mr.  Marshall,  free¬ 
hold  Transcript,  Freehold,  N.J. — 07728, 
(201)  462-3530. 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
6-unit  Goss  Oimmunity  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail- 
aole  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Ready  early  September.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  766-3060.  Recorder  Pub  Co., 
Bernardsville,  N.J. — 07924. 


ATTE7NTION  PUBLISHERS:  Save  by- 
printing  web  offst.  Quick  srvice,  mod¬ 
erate  prices  for  newspapers,  shopiiers, 
circulars,  flyers,  etc.  New  Goss  presses. 
Ui)  to  32  tabloid  pages,  16  metro  pages. 
Color.  Write  or  call :  Howard  Hill,  'The 
Richmond  Daily  News.  Richmond,  Mo. 
—64085.  Ph:  816-776-2235. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTOWRITERS,  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  iiersonnel.  Lar^e  selection  ot 
tyiie  styles.  Flexowrilers — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-0!S034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


M.4CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

PHOTON  MODEL  513.  AD-MASTER 
Ser,  No.  10,712,  tape  operated,  will 
give  sizes  up  to  and  including  i2  pt., 
complete  with  spare  parts,  magazines, 
all  lenses  and  prisms,  and  tyiie  disks. 
This  machine  available  for  immediate 
delivery.  Price  drastically  reduced. 

For  further  information  contact; 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

TWO  OSCAR-FISHER  automatic  film 
processors  in  giKxl  condition.  Star-Ban- 
!  ner,  Ocala,  Ha. — 32670. 

!  HIGH  SPEED  TRANSMITTERS  and 
1  ReiK-rforators,  Model  28,  12  matching 
I  sets  of  both  transmitters  and  reiierfora- 
I  tors,  available  for  immediate  delivery, 
priced  for  quick  sale.  This  will  s|ieed 
up  your  composing  room  production. 
For  further  information  contact; 

I  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
i  excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
I  for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  IS  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010 


NEV^  SPAPER  SERVICES 
CIRCCLATION  PROMOTION 

CIRCULATION  INCREASE  —  Inquire 
how  Circulation  Sales,  Inc.,  can  help 
you  increase  your  circulation  figures 
and  revenue.  Professional  direct  sales 
methiKis  developed  over  15  years  of  e.x- 
perience  in  business  assures  our  clients 
of  a  successful  program  of  steady  circu¬ 
lation  gains.  Presently  under  contract 
to  38  prestige  metropolitan  daily  and 
non-daily  newspaiiers  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Cost  per  new  sub- 
scrilier  accurately  determined  and  in 
most  cases,  self-liquidated  by  the  in- 
creaseil  revenue.  Increase  the  volume 
of  your  circulation  to  your  advertisers 
and  give  your  advertising  dejiartment 
more  to  sell  by  increasing  your  per¬ 
centage  of  home  ilelivery  coverage 
where  your  advertisers  want  and  need 
it.  Will  not  interfere  with  your  present 
carrier  promotion.  For  further  details 
call  (2131  889-2670  or  (313)  357-2464. 
or  write  29350  Southfield  Road,  South- 
field.  Michigan — 48075. 

FEATl  RES  AVAILABLE 

BLACK  COLUMNIST  seeks  nationa’. 
e-\|M>sure  for  weekly  gut-bucket  social 
commentary  that  is  well  garnishe<l  with 
satire  and  soul.  Write:  “THE  GREAT 
BLACK  HUNTER”  c/o  NEW  WORLD 
NEWS  SYNDICATE.  Box  1337,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  Samples. 


INTERTYPE  FOTOSETTER,  Ser.  No. 
448,  complete  with  8  magazines.  tyiH' 
fonts,  14  lenses  to  72  pt.,  quadder,  all 
late  style  leatures.  Vvill  deliver  and 
install. 

For  further  information  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  (Jity,  Mo.  64105 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertyi>es — Lud  ows 
PRINTCRAt'T  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


INTERTYPES 

F4,  S#26376  w/elec.  iwt,  quadder,  saw 
blower  and  feeder 

F4-4,  S#20449  w/elec.  iK>t,  quadder, 
feeder,  saw,  bl  wer,  power  shift 
G4.  S5P28981  w/eiec.  iK)t,  quadder,  saw 
feeder  ami  blower 

G4-4,  S4r23719  w/elec,  pot,  blower, 

fee<ler.  Star  F  quadder,  saw 
C3,  S^?1939.5  w/elec,  pot.  high  si>ecd 
IT'S,  mat  delei’tor.  blower,  feeiler 
C2.  Si;22839  w/ele<*.  i>ot,  fecnler,  h'gh 
si>eed  TTS,  mat  detector,  blower,  Star 
V  (luadder 

Monarch.  S5f322ir)  w  elec.  i>ot,  high 
s|)ee<l  TTS,  mat  detector.  Star  F 
quadder  blower,  feeder. 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

LYNDHURST,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


HALFTONES  MUDDY?  No  detail?  Let 
jm. Duralumin  Base  clean  them  up.  Ask 
Jack  Moore.  R/1,  Me<lina.  Ohio^  14256. 

FOR  SALE:  JUSTAPE.  non-mixing, 
with  automatic  hyphenation  mcMlule.  Im- 
mediatey  available!  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems.  Inc..  325  Central  Ave,,  White 
Plains.  N.Y.  10606.  (914)  761-7800. 

FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITERS:  S-Pt.  Re- 
prcKlucers,  10  and  12-Pt.  Perforators, 
excellent  condition ;  1  Reiierforator — 
Headliner  Mo<lel  880.  29  Type  fonts — 
Priced  for  (luick  sale.  Kirms  Ptg.  O)., 
Main  St.,  Avon.  N.J .-07717.  Ph :  (201) 
774-8000. 

SACRIFICE  PRICES!  2  Friden  Repro¬ 
ducers  (No.  QM  16286RR  $400);  (No. 

FM  191745V  $700)  ;  two  Headliners  1- 

'  year  old-  $650;  2-years  old  $350;  25 
ilisks  $10  each.  Beacon  Pub  Co..  Ac¬ 
ton,  Mass.  01720.  (617)  263-3761. 


MAILROOM  EQLIPMENT 

25"  CANVAS  MAIL  CONVEYOR  5lf 
(motorized)  40'  Steel  mail  table  \v/19" 
rollers  (motorized) 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
LVNDHURST,  N.J.  U7071 
(201)  438-3744 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paiier  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat'l  Publish¬ 
es’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  IS  W'.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10019, 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACH  I  NER  Y 


POLLYTALK  FROM  NEW  YORK 

Polly  tells  alKiut  the  fashion,  women’s 
interest  scene  from  New  York  for  week¬ 
lies.  Reasonably  priced.  Write:  Polly 
Guerin.  15  Park  Ave.,  New  Y’ork,  N.Y. 
-  I00I6. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — Wor'd  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


GOING  NO  BANDS?  ‘Mini-Quad’  is 
the  simple  inexpensive  method.  Infor¬ 
mation.  orders  to:  B-M  Methods,  Inc.. 
Bayberry  Hill  Rd.,  Maho|iac,  N.Y’. 
10.541. 


INTERTYPE  I-X)TOSElTE’R,  new  14 
lens  camera  with  quadder.  Excellent 
newspaper  dress.  Will  divide.  West 
Bend  News.  P.O*.  Box  478.  West  Bend. 
Wise.  -53095  (414)  334-3445. 


COM  ETS-COM  ETS-COM  ETS 

Late  model  Comets  comp’ete  with  oper¬ 
ating  units.  Available  imme<Iiately.  No 
reasonable  offer  refuse<l.  Ciontact:  W, 
A.  Walsmith,  Lee  Enterprises,  Inc..  130 
E.  Secontl  St..  Davennort.  Towa — 52801. 
(AC  319)  326-535.3. 


FOUR-MAGAZINE  LINOTYPE.  Mwle 
31,  Model  V  Hi-Speed  Intertype,  both 
very  good  condition  with  i)Ots  an<l  TTS 
keyboards;  Model  C  (SM)  lntertyi)e 
with  three  main  plus  side  magazim 
$500)  ;  Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller: 
Hammond  Thin-Tyi>e  Glider  Saw;  APS 
Former  Scorcher;  Hammond  R-4  Radial 
Router;  Richardson  M-2B  Semi-Curved 
Plate  Router;  Galleys,  turtles,  nine 
column  chases.  Billy  A.  Rol)ertson,  The 
Staunton  Leader.  P.O.  Box  .59.  Staun¬ 
ton.  Va.— 24401.  Ph:  (703)  886-6266. 

FOR  SALE  Intertyi>e  Model  V  ir21194 
$3,250;  Comet  Linotyi)e  ^?177  $2,350; 
Linotype  Model  5  Ser.  2r.55125  $1,000; 
Linotype  Model  30  Ser.  #68213  $7,000; 
Linotyi>e  Model  .30  Ser.  #51616  $2,000; 
Linotype  Model  32  Ser,  #53947  $1,000; 
Hammond  Glidder  Model  #G-4  Ser. 
#2995  $400;  Hammond  Model  #R-4B 
Radial  Router  #1350  $400;  Hammond 
Make-Up  Table  $400;  Ludlow  Mode' 
9G  #3573  $4,000:  Hammond  Plate 

Shaver  Model  S-8B  $1,900;  Elrod  Model 
E4269  $2,500 ;  Hammond  Thin  Type 

(Slider  Automatic  Saw  Ser.  #1029  $1,- 
800 ;  24-page  Duplex  Standard  Tubular 
press  with  balloon  former  plus  all  stero- 
equipment — make  an  offer.  This  equip¬ 
ment  excellently  maintained  by  award- 
w’inning  newspaper.  Available  Nov.  2 
— going  offset;  detailed  price  list  avail¬ 
able.  Contact  V.  Duffy  or  L.  Jerichow, 
Mexico  Ledger,  Mexico,  Mo.  65265. 

Telephone  314-581-1111, 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  hXIR  A 
LINOTYPE  COMET  W/TTS  UNIT? 
Or  how  aliout  an  Intertype  G4/4  with 
Selectro-Matic  Star  Quadder?  We  have 
those  plus  five  other  Linotypes  and 
Intertyiies  for  sale  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  price:  we  also  will  have  our  com¬ 
plete  com|x>sing  room,  sterotyiie  and 
liress  e<|uipment  including  a  20-page 
(Joss  tubular  available  in  early  Octolier. 
All  eiiuipment  is  presently  protlucing 
and  in  gooil  condition. 

THE  DAILY  PRESS 
122  W.  3rd  St.,  Ashland,  Wise. — 54806 
Ph:  (715)  68’2-2313 

I  PERFORATOR  TAPE 

•  NOW  STATIC— FREE  i>erf  tapes  at  our 
I  same  prices  lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col- 
■  ors.  Top  (luality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

The  Largest  Selection  of 
Color  Flexible  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Rotary  Newspaper 
Presses  in  the  U,S. 

(705?  lUiADIJNERS 
IlOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLES 
SCOTT  11 1 -SPEED 

Available  l-hrough; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

I  720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
816  221-9060 

Write  or  Call  for  Details 

NEWSPAPER  40-PAGE  ROTARY 
press  — Crabtree  10/50;  new  1963.  Five 
units,  two  colour  half  units,  together 
with  all  auxiliary  e<iuipment — available 
early  1971.  Full  details:  Works  Man¬ 
ager.  South  China  Morning  Post,  Ltd*, 
1  3  Wyndham  St.,  Hong  Kong. 

2-UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS 
In  excellent  condition,  complete  with 
folder  and  Baldwin  water  circulator — 
‘.as  is,  where  is’ — $25,000.  Inspection  re- 
IMirt  available;  prc’ss  available  ui>on  in¬ 
stallation  of  larger  press.  Contact  Jesup 
Sentinel,  Jesup  (Ja. — 31545.  (AC  912) 
427-4246. 


HOE  Color  Convertible  Press  (1934) 

C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CLINE  REELS  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 

HEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  0X7-4590 

THREE  UNIFLOW  2:1  FOLDERS 
Double  delivery,  23-9/16"  cut-off,  in 
very  good  condition  Available  Oct. 
1970.  Make  offer  to  Rooh  Desjardins, 
LaPresse.  7  St.  James  St.  W..  Mon¬ 
treal.  Queliec,  Canada,  Ph :  (514)  874- 
6880.  _ 

GOSS  HEADLINER 
4-Units,  two  color  cylinders,  paper  rolls 
an  each  end,  22*%"  cut-off,  50,000  per 
hour.  A  C  unit  ilrives. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  8483  Boise.  Idaho — 83707 

OFFSET— SAVE  $260,000 
Perfect  small  daily  or  weekly  offset 
press  for  someone  who  needs  large 
page  capacity  and  has  a  smart  press 
ctew.  One-of-a-kind  press:  32-straight, 
64.page  collect.  30,000  per  hour 
straight,  23-9/16"  cut-off. 

Only  someone  who  wants  a  tremen¬ 
dous  bargain  and  has  a  crew  capable 
of  some  press  engineering  (like  adding 
angle  bars  and  roll  stands)  should  re¬ 
spond.  (312)  586-8800,  extension  241* 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
STEREOTYPE  EQVIPMENT 


Positions  Avsilsbie 

THE  IIST  JOI  OPENINOS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


R.  HOE  MONARCH  II  mat  roller 
GOSS  45  S  mat  roller 
PREMIER  STA-HI  flat  back  shaver 
STA-HI  Master  scorcher 
5-TO'N  NOLAN  remelt  (gas)  agitator, 
meltevator,  auto  pour,  water-cooled, 
conveyor 

3-GLH)ER  SAWS  140  pica  gauge,  car¬ 
bide  blade 

3-HAMMONI)  Thin  Type  with  carbide 
blade 

UNIVERSAL  PTG,  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

LYNDHURST,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 

WANTED  TO  RVY 

50-INCH  ROLLSTAND  for  Fairchild 
Color  King  |)ress.  Neal  Cadieu,  Daily 
Journal,  Box  1061,  R(M'kingham,  N.C. — 
28379,  Ph:  (919)  997-3111. 


HELP  ANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER 
Southern  Newspaper  Group 
Our  growing  company  needs  an  exper¬ 
ienced  accounting  executive  to  handle 
all  accounting  functions  for  several 
daily  newspa)>ers.  This  individual  will 
reiv>rt  directly  to  the  president,  and 
must  be  able  to  travel.  Must  have  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  in  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting  ;  CPA  desirable.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  and  references  to 
Box  1377,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  NEEDED  by  year-end  for 
meilia  marketing  and  research  program 
S|)onsored  by  long-established  \Vashing- 
ton-base<l  national  trade  association. 
Successful  applicant  will  have  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  know-how,  ability  to 
organize  and  sell  meml)erships  and 
work  with  research  firms.  Headquarters 
likely  to  be  in  Chicago.  Goo<l  salary, 
lienefits  and  growth  isdential.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1375,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Sun¬ 
day-only  whose  competitive  hardships 
are  unequaled  by  its  opportunities,  Re- 
<iuire  great  skill  and  energy.  Box  1198, 
Alitor  &  Publisher, 


AREA  SUPERVISOR  for  daily  and 
Sunday  metro  in  Zone  1  to  sui>ervise 
six  to  seven  full-time  district  managers. 
Must  be  strong  in  sales,  service  and 
collections,  with  solid  background  in 
“Little  Merchant”  programs  and  inde¬ 
pendent  motor  routes.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  If  you  have  2 
to  4  years’  of  ex^rience,  send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  first  letter. 
Box  1322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIJSG 

•PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 
Lartfe  metroix>litan  daily  (Zone  2)  is 
in  need  of  a  seasoned,  experienceil  per¬ 
son  to  take  over  supervision  and  also 
I  orjranize  sales  program  in  its  •phone 
room.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  | 
for  the  ri^rht  i>erson.  liox  1379,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I  CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  nee<le<l. 

Western  daily  30,000  circulation.  Sal- 
1  ary,  lionus,  excellent  fringe  benefits. 

I  Fine  community,  recreation  the  best,  no 
smog.  Give  all  details,  experience,  ap- 
I  plications  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Hox  1363,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY !  Display 
salesman  to  join  award-winning  50,000 
daily.  Good  salary  and  tonus.  Join 
the  finest  staff  in  the  country.  Contact 
Hklward  Howard,  Ad  Dir.,  The  Express, 
Easton,  Pa.— 1*042.  Ph :  (215)  258-7171. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

AD  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
New  opening  for  experienced  ad  sales¬ 
man  needed  to  handle  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  develop  new  business  for 
Chicago’s  Southwestern  Suburb’s  fast- 
I  est-growing  newspai)er  group.  Salary 
I  plus  commission  and  expenses.  All  com- 
j  pany  benefits  including  paid  holidays 
and  vacation.  If  you’re  W'illing  to  grow 
I  fast  with  an  excellent  company  and 
I  make  a  name  for  yourself,  let  us  know 
today  1  Office  in  Downers  (Irove,  Illi-  , 
nois.  Send  resume  to  R.  H.  Evans,  Pad- 
dock  Crescent  Newspapers,  200  Main 
St.,  Lemont,  Ill. — G0439.  i 

_ _  I 

ADVERTISING  REP  for  well-equipped  \ 
F'lorida  offset  shopper.  Must  be  exper¬ 
ienced  in  sales,  layout,  and  able  to  ac¬ 
cept  resixmsibility.  You’ll  be  proud  to 
represent  us!  Confidential.  Write  Box 
1400,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SUBURBAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER, 

I  over  35,000  circulation  southeast  Penna., 
seeks  experienced  career-minded 
women’s-social  editor  able  to  deal  with 
people  and  run  3-gal  department:  371/6- 
hour  week.  Fine  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Excellent  section  of  country. 
Good  fringe  benefits.  Send  complete  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1325,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
and 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

No.  2  position  and  sports  desk  open 
on  Western  Pa.  daily  (circ.  6,500)  long 
established  afternoon  paper  in  college 
town  of  9,000.  Excellent  starting 
salaries  and  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Modern  newspaper  plant  com¬ 
pleted  in  fall  of  1969.  Ideal  community 
in  which  to  raise  a  family,  midway 
between  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and 
Erie.  Contact  John  H.  Calior,  funeral 
Mgr.,  Record-Argus,  Greenville,  Pa. — 
16125.  Ph:  1-412-588-5000. 


EXECUTIVE  CITY  EDITOR 

Experienced  news  executive  needed  to 
fill  newly  created  position  on  65,000 
daily.  This  position  will  involve  co¬ 
ordinating  the  news  staff  for  quality 
reporting. 

Solid  desk  experience  necessary.  If  you 
have  these  qualifications  and  are  fu¬ 
ture  M.E.  material,  you  might  be  the 
person  for  this  spot. 

We’re  a  growing  Midwestern  group. 
Excellent  in-paper  and  in-group  pro¬ 
motion  opportunities.  Apply  in  con¬ 
fidence  giving  complete  employment  anil 
salary  llistory  to  Box  1343,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED 

CHIEF  FINANCIAL  OFFICER 
The  Charleston.  West  Virginia  news¬ 
papers  neeil  a  comptroller-treasurer  well 
versed  in  general  accounting,  data  proc¬ 
essing,  mergers  and  acquisitions,  with 
a  i>roven  record  of  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibility.  Excellent  opportunity  for  pres¬ 
ent  and  future.  Inquiries  kept  confi¬ 
dential. 

Write  to: 

John  F.  McGee 

NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORP. 

1001  Virginia  Street.  Ea.st 
Charleston,  West  Va.^ — 25330 


CIRCULATION 

MAJOR  DAILY  W’ANTS 
CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR 
The  Detroit  News — Numtor  One  daily 
in  the  nation’s  fifth  largest  metropolitan 
area — needs  a  circulation  pro  to  help 
manage  the  largest  home-delivery  staff 
of  any  daily  newspaper  anywhere. 
You’ll  have  a  team  of  neightorhood  dis¬ 
trict  manager  personnel  working  for 
you.  The  chance  to  be  with  a  leader. 
Excellent  fringes.  Good  salary.  You’ll 
get  a  company  car  plus  all  the  growth 
opportunity  you’re  seeking.  Send  us  a 
letter  plus  a  complete  resume  stating 
salary  requirements.  Box  1262,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


iiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiii;i:iiiiiii!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


MILITARY-ORIENTED 
PERIODICALS  PUBLISHER 
seeks  proven  prixiucer  for  middle  man¬ 
agement  slot  on  aggressive  circulation 
sales  team.  Prefer  military  background 
and/or  experience  with  military  market 
and  Lamiliarity  with  magazine/newspa¬ 
per  circulation  sales  problems.  The  per¬ 
son  we  seek  is  probably  a  college  grad 
currently  employed  in  one  of  the  above 
areas,  earning  five-figure  money,  with 
a  desire  for  more  opportunity  in  a 
growth  company.  Our  candidate  will  be 
making  middle  to  top  level  wholesale 
and  retail  contacts  as  well  as  continu¬ 
ing  to  develop  and  train  strong  existing 
commission  sales  force  in  ten  (10) 
Western  states:  also  will  be  responsible 
for  servicing  house  accounts  and  should 
not  be  afraid  of  hard  work  or  dirty 
hands.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Mr. 
Schrimpf,  Army  Times  Publishing  Co.. 
475  School  St.,  S.W.,  Washington.  D.C. 
—20024. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  award¬ 
winning  22-M  Speidel  Newspaper  in 
beautiful  Monterey  County.  Permanent 
position:  excellent  salary  plus  liberal 
bonuses  :  retirement  plan — many  other 
benefits.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman.  Must  be  above- 
average  on  layouts.  Write  resume: 
Robert  Huttenhoff,  Advertising  Dir., 
Salinas  Californian.  Salinas,  Calif. — 
9.3901. 

EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  for 
display  advertising  salesman  who  wants 
to  move  up  to  ad  manager  for  semi¬ 
weekly  offset.  Must  be  strong  on  copy 
writing,  layout.  Could  lead  to  part  in¬ 
terest  in  newspaper.  No  alcoholics, 
please.  Grover  H.  Britt,  Business  Mgr., 
The  Sampson  Independent,  Clinton, 
N.C.— 2*328. 


^  Namc- 


Address- 


Qty- 


WORKING  advertising  display  manager 
for  weekly  newspaper — Zone  1.  Good 
l>ay,  top  tonefits.  excellent  opportunity 
for  knowleiigeable,  industrious  and  cre¬ 
ative  ad  man.  Box  1370,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


State- 


-Zip  Code- 


SALES  MANAGER 

for  large  East  Coast  weekly  chain, 
grossing  more  than  most  non-metro 
dailies.  We  are  looking  for  a  i)erson 
with  in-depth  experience  in  sales,  sales 
promotion  and  the  ability  to  lead  and 
direct  sales  personnel. 

Must  have  had  previous  e.xperience, 
preferably  as  advertising  manager  for 
sizeable  operation. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity!  Substantial 
salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
responsibility.  Attractive  incentive  plan. 
If  you  are  ready  and  able  to  go.  this 
is  it!  Area  1.  Write  Box  1348,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN— 
daily  paper  in  fast-growing  university 
city,  heart  of  Rockies — fishing,  hunting, 
skiing  at  hand:  no  smog  or  riots.  Good 
salary  to  good  worker.  Apply :  Matt 
Farmer,  Bozeman  Daily  Chronicle, 
Bozeman.  Mont. — 59715. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Retail  advertising  department  of  state’s 
largest  newspapers  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  salesman,  12-person  staff :  two 
or  more  years’  experience  can  receive 
good  starting  salary  plus  attractive 
tonus.  All  fringe  benefits.  Write  or 
’phone:  Personnel  Mgr..  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  2993,  Charles¬ 
ton.  West  Va.— 25330. 


Authorized  by 

Clanification  _ 

Cawf  - 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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HKLP  AM  KI)  I 

EDITORIAL _  I 


SPORTS  REPORTER— general  assign-  1 
ment;  photo  experience  helpful;  one  l 
who  has  vision  and  energy  compatible  ' 
with  Wyoming’s  wide  open  spaces.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Northern  Wyoming  DAILY 
NEWS,  Worland.  Wyo.— S2-101. 


NEEDED:  SECOND  MAN  in  news  for 
offset  semi-weekly;  some  advertising 
knowledge  helpful.  Will  consider  be¬ 
ginner.  Grover  H.  Hritt.  The  Sampson 
Independent,  Clinton,  N.C.— 2832S, 

REPORTERS— FLORIDA  A.M. 

Grow  with  the  Pompano  Reach  5‘um- 
Sentinel.  Minimum  6  monlhs’  recent 
newspaper  experience.  Resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  .1.  CotTey,  Core 
Newspapers,  Box  131,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Fla.— 33302. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Progressive  mid-  i 
west  ITM  p.m.  daily  with  strong  sports  I 
coverage.  Excellent  hunting,  fishing:  no  | 
smog  or  racial  strife;  superb  atmos-  j 
phere  for  family  life;  fine  schools  in-  j 
eluding  university  ;  advancement  oppor-  , 
tunities.  Write  in  detail  or  call  J.  Put-  : 
jenter.  Daily  Republic.  Mitchell,  S.D. —  i 
57301.  Ph:  (605)  996-5514. 


EDITOR  for  offset  weekly  in  Eastern 
New  England.  Excellent  possibilities  to 
display  ingenuity  in  gathering,  present¬ 
ing  news.  Top  wages  and  l>enefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1366,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
Usher. 


REPORTER — Must  be  accurate,  aggres¬ 
sive  and  experienced  in  all  phases.  Must  j 
know  camera.  Some  desk  knowledge  de-  , 
sired.  Job  opening  Dec.  1.  No  place  for  t 
l>eginner:  want  well-rounded  person  for  | 
top  reporting  spot.  Degree  preferred,  j 
but  not  required.  Ideal  location  for  | 
family  in  Southern  Oregon,  where  out-  j 
door  activities  abound.  Uncrowded  re-  1 
gion  away  from  metropolitan  glut.  I 
Good  Salary,  l>enefits.  Send  complete  i 
resume  to  Harry  Elliott.  Courier.  P.O.  I 
Box  1468,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526.  i 


AREA  EDITOR 

The  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register  needs  an 
aggressive,  exi>€rienced  newsman  to 
head  up  a  10-man,  5-county  area  desk. 
Excellent  salary  with  a  company  which 
truly  appreciates  enthusiasm,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  deification.  Send  reply  to  N. 
F.  Rau,  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  SKI  NEWSPAPER,  offset, 
needs  managing  e<fitor  who  is  strong 
on  make-up,  copy  editing  and  rewrite, 
and  is  an  organizer.  Send  resume  to 
SKI  RACING.  1801  York,  Denver,  Colo. 
—  80206. 


UNIVERSITY  NEWSPAPER 
Elitor— Weekly  newspai>er  for  major 
university  (Zone  5)  seeks  editor  to  han¬ 
dle  all  facets  of  o|)eration.  Five  years* 
practical  experience  as  general  e<litor 
or  in  industrial  journalism  required. 
Please  give  salary  history.  Box  1350, 
E<fitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  general  assignment 
reporter,  and  someone  to  cover  6-county 
area  for  fast-growing  morning  daily  in 
Southeast.  Fine  opportunity  to  grow 
along  with  newspa|)er.  Box  1360,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR-  Prize-winning  offset 
daily — 6,000  circulation  -  needs  at  once 
capable,  reliable  J-gra<l  or  equivalent. 
Top  starting  pay,  plus  benefits,  con¬ 
genial  staff.  Tom  Ketchum,  Managing 
Elitor,  News-Sun.  Kendallville,  Ind. — 
46755. 


BOOK  EDITOR- Major  Midwestern  I 
corporation  has  an  op|)ortunity  for  a 
talented  writer-editor  to  assist  with  the 
development  of  a  new  line  of  chi’dren’s  I 
lM)oks.  Responsibilities  will  include:  re-  | 
search  an<i  review*  of  manuscripts  for  I 
existing  fines,  editorial  development  of  j 
proposed  book  products  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  editorial  schedule.  Publish¬ 
ing  experience  is  not  as  imiiortant  as  I 
writing  and  e<liting  ability.  Recent  col-  ' 
lege  graduates  with  outstanding  records  ! 
and  literary  interests  wdll  be  considered.  | 
Send  resume  to  Box  1395,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 

MAN.AGING  EDI  FOR:  Award-winning  , 
county-seat  weekly  newspapers  pub-  ^ 
fished  in  mcMlern  offset  plant.  College  ! 
community,  over  100  lakes  in  county.  ' 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  . 
Don  Bucknam,  General  Manager,  Steu- 
l>en  Ptg.  Co.,  Angola,  Ind.  46703.  j 

The  Name  Of  The  Game  ! 

QUALITY 

(Vutstanding  Zone  2  medium-size<l  daily 
and  Sunday  seeking  fully  experienced 
reporters,  deskmen,  sub  editors  for  key  j 
si>ots  in  oiH*ration  where  qua’ity  is  the  ! 
name  of  the  game,  and  excellent  pay,  : 
i»enefits  an<l  recognition  are  the  trophies  ! 
for  those  who  make  the  team.  Box  1401,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

FLORIDA’S  second  l>est  newspaper  ^ 
and,  yes  we  do  try  hanler — is  bM>king  ; 
for  an  ex|H*rienced  reporter  to  join  our  i 
aggressive  news  team.  E<iually  strong 
on  features,  hard  news  and  in-<lepth  in-  | 
vest igat ion  copy.  Resume  and  clips.  Box 
13S7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

fi'r  wcll  estahlishi'ii 

Fairfield  County  (Conn.)  IFcckly  \ 
Ajiplicant’s  experience  must  include  i 
e<fitorship  of  one  of  nation’s  best  week-  i 
lies  or  small  dailies.  Must  l>e  able  to  ! 
lead  and  inspire  small,  but  talented  ' 
staff  while  excelling  in  tyiK>graphy  and  , 
makeup.  Must  also  bo  cap.ible  of  ban-  j 
dling  an<l  dire<‘ting  interpretative  and  i 
investigative  rej>orting.  Salary:  $15,000  ; 
to  start,  plus  lil>eral  l)enefits  ...  a 
truly  outstanding,  long-range  oppor-  , 
tunity  for  the  right  i)erson.  Write  Box  I 
1:19H,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 


Are  you  sharp  enough 

to  grow  into 

editorial  management 

of  a  national  , 

magazine? 

If  you  are.  we'd  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  several  editor/wriler  openings 
resulting  from  staff  expansion,  promo¬ 
tions  from  within,  and  new  publishing 
ventures.  Proven  cnlitorial  craftsmen  ) 
with  management  experience  or  i>o-  | 
tential  may  look  forward  to  immefliate 
assignment  to  the  staff  of  a  national 
business  magazine  enjoying  top  reader- 
ship  among  its  audience  of  professional 
men.  Subjects  are  personal  finances, 
management,  government,  social  issues, 
]irofessional  trends.  Location  is  the 
New  York  area,  quietly  suburban  but 
handy  to  Manhattan.  Our  standards 
are  high.  Convince  us  in  a  letter  or 
resume  that  yours  are,  too,  and  one  of 
our  top  editors  will  arrange  an  inter¬ 
view*  soon.  Box  1380,  E<fitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


I  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  for  Wis¬ 

consin’s  most  modern  offset  plant — 28.- 

!  000  p.m. — in  growing  city  of  45.000. 

Want  leader  with  ideas,  competitive 
drive;  ability  to  plan,  direct  staff  of 
10  city-side:  e<fiting  with  w’ord  sense, 
a  digger  for  facts,  demand  thorough, 
clean  reporting,  careful  e<fiting;  pic- 
tui*e.  feature,  layout-conscious.  Fine  op¬ 
portunity.  young  staff:  family  town. 
Write  full  details  to  Managing  E<fitor, 
Janesville  Gazette.  Janesville.  Wise. — 
53545. 


FJDITORIAL  STAFF  ' 

OPPORTL*T^ITIES  I 

Grow'ing  western  daily  25.000  circula-  i 
tion — needs:  deskman,  general  staff  re-  ; 
I»orter,  sports  staff  man.  Good  salaries,  | 
excellent  fringes,  interview  expense, 
moving  exiiense.  Outstanding  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  No  smog:  no  freeways.  Re¬ 
plies  in  strict  confidence.  Box  1382,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING!  Are  you  a 
seasone<l,  still  eager  newsman  looking 
for  advancement?  Lively,  interesting 
afternoon  paper  of  17,000  in  university 
city  and  great  outdoor  area  neefls  city 
e<fitor.  Must  know  make-up  and  l>e  ab’e 
to  dire<*t  staff.  Good  w’orking  conditions 
and  salary.  Write:  Managing  Editor, 
Idaho  State  Journal.  P.O.  Box  431, 
Pocatello.  Idaho  83201. 


YOUNG  REPORTER 

Rapi<lly-expanding.  medium-size  (circu¬ 
lation  55,000)  N.J.  daily  in  N.Y.  metro¬ 
politan  area  seeks  toi>-flight  journalist 
to  cover  municipal  government  an<l  ix>fi- 
tics  in-depth.  Must  have  initiative,  w’ill- 
ingness  to  dig  and  to  write  clearly. 
Excellent  starting  pay.  rapid  advance¬ 
ment,  top  fringes.  Car  essential.  Op- 
iH>i*tunities  to  advance  career.  Box  1378, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HKI.P  W  ANTED 
EDITORIAL  \ 

EPITOR ;  weekly ;  city  5,000.  Beautiful  | 
Southwest ;  perfect  climate.  Modern  off-  i 
set  |>lant.  Write  full  resume  to  P.O.  I 
Box  15U2Z,  Phoenix.  Ariz. — 85018, 


W  AMEl) 
PRl\TERS^^^^ 

OFFSET-LP  PRINTER;  darkroom  tech¬ 
nician.  Exi>erience<l.  All  lienefits.  Write 
for  interview.  Alan  Poe.  The  Fauquier 
Democrat.  Warrenton.  Va. — 22186, 


OIFSET  PERSOyyEL 

OFFSET  COMPOSITION  I-X)REMAN 
for  newspai)er  printing  plant  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Must  know  mark-up,  paste-up,  and 
page  make-up.  Volume  ad  proriuction 
with  Hi-Liners  and  MT/SC.  At  least  3 
years’  supervisory  e.xperience.  Non¬ 
union.  Bo.x  1058.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEPARTMENT  FOREMAN  iwssibility  | 
for  the  right  offset  stripjwr-cameraman 
for  4-color  and  B/W  work  of  excellent  j 
(luality.  Commercial  plant  in  beautiful  ; 
university  community.  News-Review 
Pub.  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho — 83843.  i 


SMALL  DAILY  needs  supervisor  for  | 
l)hotosetting  and  page  paste-up.  capable  i 
operating.  Mergenthaler  Superquick.  ! 
Contaact  I.ew  Williams,  Daily  News  ■ 
Box  79,  Ketchikan,  Alaska  99901. 


OPERATORS— MAClIIMSrS 

MACHINIST  —  Permanent  situation. 
Neeii  someone  exi>erience<l  on  Elektrons, 
Fairchild  tape  operation,  regular  Lino- 
tyi>e  machines,  Ludlow,  etc.  This  news¬ 
paper  offers  excellent  fringe  benefits 
including  Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield.  Major 
Me<lical  coverage,  vacations  and  other 
a<lvantages.  Union  or  eligible.  Write 
W.  Z.  Thompson,  General  Foreman. 
I.#exington  Herald-Ii«‘ader  Co.,  220-239 
W.  Short  St.,  Lexington,  Ky.  40507. 


OPERATOR  w’ilh  fl<K>r  experience;  old, 
estai)lishe<l  6-j>erson  job  shop  ;  exce’lent 
equipment.  Top  wages,  hospitalization, 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  A<lvancement  api>ortunity.  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  Roswell.  N.M. — 
S8201. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATORS  and/or  713  | 
Technician  to  work  in  non-union  com-  i 
mercial  shop  in  large  metrojK)fitan 
printing  center.  Box  124H,  Editor  &  I 
Publisher. 


PRESSMEy — STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  j 

New*  England  <laily;  30,000  circulation; 
letterpress.  Above-average  pay  and  ex-  i 
cel’ent  fringe  l)enefits.  Send  resume  to  I 
Hf>x  1231.  tklitor  &  Publisher  ! 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN.  Semi¬ 
weekly  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing.  Goo<l  starting  salary  with 
fringe  l>enefits.  Nice  community  for 
family.  Bureau  County  Republican.  Inc. 

'  316  S.  Main.  Princeton,  Ill.  61356; 
1  Ph:  (815)  872-1414 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  new 
weekly  offset  w’ith  new  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box  1000,  EJditor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
.st)lid  exi>erience  in  coM-type  and  hA 
lead  composition,  paste-up  and  ability 
to  exi»ertly  organize  and  supervise 
grow'ing  staff  on  an  award-winning 
daily  in  Southern  New*  England.  The 
price  is  right  for  the  right  person- 
Write  today  giving  all  details  to  Box 
999,  E<fitor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  MAN,  experienced,  for 
5-day  13,500  circulation  afternoon 
<lai’y  in  southwestern  Penna.,  east  of 
Pittsburgh.  Good  scale,  most  fringe 
iK’nefits,  37  1^-hour,  5-day  w*eek,  alt  day¬ 
light.  Week-ends  off.  Hot  metal,  union 
shop.  Chance  for  move  up  from  smaller 
shop.  Bustling  area.  Contact:  J. 
Thomas  Brof)ks,  Supt.  The  News-Dis¬ 
patch,  Jeanette.  Pa.— 15614.  Ph :  (412) 
523-5541. 


POSITIONS  ANTED 

WILL  SETTLE  FOR  LESS  than  pub¬ 
lisher’s  spot  provided  there  is  above- 
average  income  with  incentive  for  re¬ 
sults.  Reputable,  experienced  and 
knowledgeable  in  all  types  and  phases 
of  newspaper  operations.  Interested  in 
3,  5  or  7-year  situation.  Available  Jan. 
1.  Box  1317,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  POSITION  WITH  FUTURE  in 
management,  advertising  or  production. 
Experience<l  all  departments.  Write  or 
call  for  resume.  Nolan  DcLaughter, 
Box  417,  North  Little  Rock,  Ark.— 
72115.  (AC  501)  758-1634. 


SEEKING  CHANGE  after  10  years, 
three  management  posts  with  family- 
owned  daily.  Offer  success  in  circula¬ 
tion.  pro<luction,  commercial,  publica¬ 
tions  plus  5  prior  years  of  advertising, 
news  as  weekly  publisher.  Perhaps  a 
publisher  looking  to  retirement  or  fa¬ 
mily  desiring  to  continue  ownership 
will  find  me  useful.  Best  references  spur 
me  on  to  general  management,  or  w’hat 
have  you?  Box  1356,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISIN(;  DIRECTOR  (or) 
A.SSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
23  years’  experience  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  ;  10  years’  various  management 
positions  on  papers  22,000  through  150,- 
000  ABC,  Qualified  to  train,  lead,  su¬ 
pervise.  Will  relocate.  Box  1352,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DAILY  PUBLISHER 
seeks  challenge  of  building  your  news¬ 
paper  in  all  areas.  Has  fac^  all  com¬ 
petitive  problems,  reorganizing  staffs, 
building  plants,  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Availability  .30  days — location 
immaterial.  Box  1358,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JOItrNEYMAN  PRUSSMAN/stereo 
combination  nee<le<i.  Good  company, 
ideal  community.  Scale  $152.50  nights: 
3744-hour  week:  2  w’eek’s  vacation  after 
I  year ;  2  w*eek*s  sick  leave;  company 
participation  in  Group  Medical,  retire¬ 
ment,  loss  of  income  plans — other 
fringe  lienefits.  Contact  Wyoming 
Eagle-Tribune  Pressroom.  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  82001,  Ph:  (307)  634-3361;  or 
P.O.  Box  SOI. 


BBAUTIhX'L  SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  living. 
Need  experienced  person  for  combina¬ 
tion  department  w*!th  8-unit  Hoe. 
8145.00  for  ST'.'.-hour  week  (niirhts). 
Fringe  lienefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  The  Herald-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
Journal.  P.O.  Box  1719.  Sarasota.  Fla., 
—.33578;  or  phone  (813)  958-7755. 


PRiyTERS 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Medium-size  New*  England  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaiier  has  opening  for 
composing  room  foreman  exi>erienced 
in  hot  metal  operation  including  TTS ; 
know’ledge  of  photocomposition  and 
paste-up  desirable.  Goocl  salary  and 
lienefits.  Box  716,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
June  1970  R.I.T,  grad  seeks  position 
on  Zone  4,  6.  8  daily  newspaper.  B.S. 
in  Printing  Management;  4  years*  sum¬ 
mer  experience  in  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  small  offset  daily.  Contact  Alan 
Dale  Estes,  .322  S.  New’ton,  El  Dorado, 
Ark.— 71730. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
Humorous,  hard-hitting;  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  metropolitan  daily.  Box  1285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


22  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  circula¬ 
tion — orEanizinf?.  promotinK,  increasinc 
sales  and  revenue:  100'>  on  service  and 
collections;  know  all  phases,  in  any 
capacity.  WillinK  to  relocate  any  area. 
Box  1357.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER -a  young 
48—25  years’  experience:  Little  Mer¬ 
chant.  Racks.  Agencies.  Car  Routes — 
all  phases.  Now  available.  Write:  1036 
Main  St.,  Apt.  2.  Ma'den,  Mass.— 02148. 
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Positions  Wonted ... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


niSt^LAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Let  me 
build  your  advertising  department  and 
staff:  10  years’  sales  experience:  7 
years’  director  of  sales.  Have  worked 
in  all  departments.  Write  Box  1320, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call  (515)  673- 
6786. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALES  or  manager, 
start  today!  Top  results — bring  in  the 
$$$ :  any  zone:  plenty-plus  business: 
good  on  contracts,  servicing.  Experi¬ 
enced  18  years.  No  bad  habits.  New 
owners  with  own  staff.  (702)  358-4182: 
(702)  358-910C  days:  evenings  (213) 

349-5317.  "Andy”  or  19112  Parthenia 
St.,  Apt.  3,  Northridge,  Calif. — 91324. 


WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  47,  BJ., 
21  years’  Southern  weeklies,  small  dail¬ 
ies — 9  offset.  $2,50  draw.  Area  3,  4.  6, 
8.  Box  1373,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


DESKMAN,  35,  with  medium  metro, 
is  looking  for  better  i>osition  and  pay. 
ExiMjrience:  slot,  copy  editing,  layout, 
makeup,  telegraph,  ^itorials.  Graduate 
degree.  Earning  $250  now.  Box  1209, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER.  38.  de¬ 
sires  to  "break  in”  on  copy  desk  in 
or  near  large  metropolitan  area.  Have 
done  a  little  copy  editing,  but  wish  to 
learn  it  full-time,  M.S.  Columbia  J- 
School :  military  obligation  completed. 
Available  immediately!  Box  1202,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  35,  MSJ,  seeks  well-pay¬ 
ing  writing,  editing  or  administrative 
position  (or  combination)  in  the  field 
of  international  affairs.  Experienced, 
traveled.  In  no  hurry.  Box  1197,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  J-GRAD  looking  for  sports 
or  general  reporting  spot  on  alive 
Zone  6  daily.  Talente<l  and  responsible. 
Box  1307,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  45,  single,  fe<i  up  with 
asinine  American  journalism,  looking 
for  foreign  si>ot.  Box  1299,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLLEGE  EDITOR  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism  and  B.A.  in  English  educa¬ 
tion  seeks  reporting  job  on  daily.  Ex¬ 
perienced  as  e<lucation  reporter.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1286,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IVY  LEAGUE  GRAD — some  exiierience 
— looking  for  more  with  challenge.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Single.  Box  1339,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


E-XPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  po¬ 
sition  reporting  on  the  news  media 
and/or  investigative  reporting  for  a 
publication  that  has  a  basic  concern 
for  reform  of  the  news  media  and  the 
government.  Area  1  or  2  preferred,  but 
will  travel  further  to  work  with  com- 
mited  journalists.  Box  1332,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  TOP  NEWS  and  feature 
writer.  44.  seeks  newspaper,  magazine 
or  PR  job.  preferably  in  Florida,  but 
“open-minded.”  Box  1316,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _  _ 

FORMER  N.Y.  SPORTSWRITER 
covered  Mets,  Knicks,  etc.,  for  73,000 
daily  is  now  PR  manager  seeking  re¬ 
location  to  Zone  9  or  Colorado  as  non¬ 
sports,  feature  writer.  Desk.  10  years’ 
experience :  married,  28,  no  boozer— no 
hippie.  $2.50  week  minimum.  J-grad: 
very  creative.  Box  1314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN,  now  in 
PR.  seeks  return  to  rim  or  responsible 
desk.  Age  35.  Box  1334,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _  _ 

NEWSMAN,  31.  with  10  years’  metro 
newspaper  and  radio  experience,  state 
house,  criminal  court  and  city  hall  beat 
experience,  desires  move  to  medium- 
size  daily  with  room  topside.  Box  1313, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  32,  seeks 
chance  to  try  ideas-ability  as  managing 
editor,  small  to  medium  daily.  Relocate 
anywhere,  now  to  Feb.  1.  Box  1371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL  _ 

RECE'NT  GRADUATE  seeking  career 
in  journalism.  Married :  military  obli¬ 
gation  completed.  Wide  experience  on 
student  newspai>er ;  salary  and  location 
open.  Contact  Larry  Morris,  105  S. 
Whipps  Mill  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky. — 
40222.  (502)  425-9914. 


REPORTER 

Experienced  professional.  Competent, 
reliable,  resourceful.  Box  1367,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  (505)  885-8741. 


YOLTNG  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  on  one 
of  the  country’s  top  metropolitan  dailies 
seeks  new  challenge  as  managing  editor 
or  city  editor.  However,  you  make  the 
job  interesting  and  I’ll  consider — re- 
ganlless  of  publication  or  title.  Box 
1347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  EXECUTIVE:  Assistant 
managing  editor  :  editor,  editorial  page: 
or  Sunday  editor,  10  years’  feature 
writer,  top  metro  newspaper:  currently 
president,  national  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation:  author,  9  books,  top  publishers, 
on  politics,  religion,  hippies,  race  re¬ 
lations.  humor.  Age  41.  Box  1346,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEW  YORKER  seeks  report¬ 
ing  slot  with  small  to  medium-sized 
Southern  California  daily.  Offer  J- 
School  degree  and  year’s  experience  in 
corporate  PR.  Hard-working,  reliable. 
Box  1359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BEGINNING  REPORTE'R  seeks  job  on 
daily  newspaper.  MA  in  international 
studies,  experience  as  summer  intern 
with  a  daily  and  with  U.S.  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency.  Any  location.  Box  1364, 
Bxlitor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE.  AMBITIOUS  REPORTER 
seeks  job  with  growth  potential.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes :  police,  courts,  gov¬ 
ernment,  politics,  entertainment,  fea¬ 
tures,  copy  editing.  Box  1354,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  I 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR— lay-  I 
out — theater-music  critic,  in-depth  writ-  ! 
er  seeks  job  on  Connecticut  newspaper,  t 
Write  Box  1361,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER-MAGAZINE  EDITOR  j 
Army  press  officer,  editor  4-color  maga¬ 
zine  in  Vietnam,  assistant  editor  state¬ 
side  Army  magazine:  3  years’  civilian 
newspaper  reporter-photographer :  offset 
newspaper-magazine  production  exiier- 
ience.  J-school  grad,  26,  married,  leav¬ 
ing  Army  Sept.  29.  Box  1353,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  27.  marrie<l,  J-grad  with 
5  years’  exjierience,  seeks  job  in  Zones 
6.  7.  8.  or  9.  Box  1.396,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


NEWSMAN  desires  to  become  appren-  | 
tice  copy  editor  in  or  near  large  city,  i 
Opi)ortunity  to  copyeflit  more  important 
than  salary.  M.S.  Columbia  Journalism 
School.  Box  1393,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  RIG  CITIES,  SMOG! 
Magazine  editor,  professor  wants  back 
to  small  city,  town  living.  Would  like 
newspaper  eclitor,  managing  editor,  city 
e<litor’s  slot,  or  college  news  bureau. 
Rockies  or  Northwest.  Former  daily 
editor.  Early  30’s.  Non-drinker.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Salary  open.  Box  1399,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLUMNIST,  political  government  spe¬ 
cialist.  seeks  bigger  operation,  better 
future.  28,  six  years  in  business.  Writes 
in  fluent,  imaginative  English.  Box 
1374,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS,  FEATURES,  SLOT.  RIM 
1115  years’  experience.  Kerry  Yencer. 
1821  W.  74th  PI.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 
46260. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  with  flair 
for  putting  out  stimulating  newspaiiers. 
seeks  post  as  news  or  te'egraph  editor 
on  modern  daily  striving  to  publish  out¬ 
standing  presentation  of  news.  Box 
1385,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


RETURN  TO  SANITY  SOUGHT 
Newsman.  39,  disillusioned  with  corpor¬ 
ate  PR.  wants  eclitor’s  iob  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  dally  or  weekly.  Dedicated — 
talented — experienced.  Box  1392,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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EDI  TORIAL  OPER  A  TORS — M  ACHINISTS 


SEMI-RETIREE  at  64  wants  to  return 
to  first  love  as  editor,  managing  editor, 
manager,  wire  or  news  editor  skilled 
with  layout,  modern  or  conservative. 
Owne<l-^ited  two  award-winning  week¬ 
lies  33  years,  sold  on  long-term  basis. 
Have  since  operated  loan  association, 
handled  PR  and  purchasing  for  large 
insurance  company,  and  recently  han¬ 
dled  news  desk,  wire  and  local,  with 
layout,  for  fair-sized  afternoon  and 
Sunday  daily.  Quit  to  help  get  close 
connection  elected.  No  disabling  health 
problems.  Don’t  let  age  throw  you  and 
can  meet  moral  standards.  Salary  not 
primary  concern,  but  desire  challenging 
work.  Write  only,  and  send  copy  of  pa¬ 
per.  J.  L.  Bradley,  Box  97,  Providence, 
Kentucky — 12450. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  news  reporting  job,  any  area.  (3ood 
references.  Box  1376,  Editor  &  Pub. 
Usher. 


EDITOR  seeks  opportunity  to  help  en¬ 
liven,  broaden  circulation  of  small  or 
me<lium-size  daily  by  developing  kinds 
of  stories  people  will  read,  guiding  re¬ 
porters  to  get  most  out  of  beats.  Eleven 
years’  experience,  from  rei>orter  on 
small  daily  to  city  desk  of  major  N.Y. 
newspaper.  Box  1386,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNIQUE  EDITORIAL 
SERVICE  AVAILABLE 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list¬ 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Ma¬ 
terial  comes  to  you  already  typeset,  to 
your  specified  column  width,  camera- 
ready  for  reproduction.  Your  sales  staff 
can  l)oost  ad  linage  selling  space  around 
listings.  Write  for  samples  and  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Box  1394,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 


•  MACHINIST — ITU  Journeyman,  seeks 
job  with  newspaper  or  commercial  shop. 
Experienced  on  Photon  200,  Photon  713, 
I  Automix  Keyboards.  Graduate  of  Pho¬ 
ton  Maintenance  School.  Experienced 
operator  Photon  713  :  also  experience  on 
Ludlow,  Elro<l,  Linotype,  Intertype, 
!  TTS  Punches  and  machine  units.  Box 
1397,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

YOUNG  PHOTO  SCHOOL  GRAD  seeks 
staff  iX)sition  on  Northeast  or  Florida 
pai>er.  Willing  to  prove  abilities.  Port¬ 
folio.  Box  1391,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMEN— STEREOTYPERS 


OFFSET  URBANITE  EXPERT  wishes 
I  to  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Excellent 
I  background  knowle<lge  and  exi>erience<l 
in  camera,  plate-making,  pressroom  and 
I  color :  have  T  years'  LP  and  5  offset 
j  Urbanite.  Presently  superintendent — 
!  prefers  same  position.  Bo.x  1326,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

j  WOULD  LIKE  TO  RELOCATE:  3.5- 
j  year-old.  exi)erience<l  on  single  and 
!  double  width  press.  Call  or  write:  Rich- 
i  ard  L.  Temple.  49  Brownell  St.,  Attle- 
:  Iwro,  Mass.— 02703.  Ph:  (617)  222-6463. 


PRESSMAN.  35,  four  years’  experience 
Web  offset  press,  camera  and  stripping. 
Union  man.  Prefer  relocate  Zone  8  or 
9.  Box  1312,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

i  HUSBAND/WIFE  COMBINATION 
i  Woman  knowletlgeable  in  typesetting 
I  and  paste-up:  man  has  12  years  oxperi- 
I  ence  in  camera  and  press — 7  in  fore- 
1  man’s  position.  Box  946,  E<litor  &  Pub- 
;  Usher. 


PHOTO  BUYERS,  let’s  discuss,  e.xecute 
your  needs.  Cameras  ready!  Box  321, 
Yuma,  Ariz. — 85364. 


OPERATORS— MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST — Exi)erienced  ALL  com- 
I)Osing  room  hot  metal  equipment — 
seeks  job  newspai)er  or  commercial 
shop,  with  opisrrtunity  to  learn  cold 
type  process.  Married,  35,  References, 
Box  993,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

TYPESETTER  f'ast,  accurate:  experi¬ 
enced  in  cold  tyi>e.  Any  place  in  Ohio 
or  West  Va.  Box  1243.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TELETYPESETTER  —  Fast,  accurate: 
15  years'  exia?rience  with  national 
j  magazine.  Fairchild  equinment.  inter- 
I  changeable  magazines.  N.Y.C.  area. 
Box  1315,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


FOREMAN — a  ‘take  charge'  pro  that 
knows  his  business,  ITU  law  and  peo¬ 
ple.  Metro  daily  or  challenge.  Know 
all  hot-metal,  photocomp  and  offset. 
Ph:  (314)  231-7‘200.  ext.  1403. _ 

20  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  as  working 
foreman-printer:  makeup,  hot  metal: 
small  daily  machinist :  non-union.  In¬ 
terested  in  offset.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1329,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR, 
now  Army  Public  Information  Officer, 
seeks  major  market  sports  writing  slot 
upon  October  return  from  Vietnam. 
Ten  years’  award-winning  sports  ex¬ 
perience.  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  English, 
25,  married,  1  child.  Location  open. 
Box  1345,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  At  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

$90,000,000  more 


The  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  said  that  if  the  $10 
per  ton  increase  in  the  price 
of  newsprint  becomes  general 
it  will  result  in  adverse  eco¬ 
nomic  effect  on  new’spapers  and 
will  depress  the  newsprint 
market  “to  the  ultimate  severe 
detriment”  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers. 


He 

“Dixie.’ 

wasn’t 

just 

whistling 

The 

price 

of 

newsprint 

reached 

$135 

per  ton  in  1957 

and  stayed  there  until  1966.  The 
$10  increase  proposed  for  Jan. 
1,  1971,  will  be  the  fourth  in- 
ci’ease  in  the  last  five  years 
totaling  $27  per  ton. 

That  amounts  to  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  in  price  since  1957  but 
with  a  42%  increase  in  con¬ 
sumption  annually,  from  6.8 
million  tons  to  al)out  9.7  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers’  bill  for  newsprint  will 
have  increased  67%  by  1971  or 
about  $620  million  more  per 
year.  The  proposed  increase  for 
this  winter  accounts  for  more 
than  $90  million  of  that  after 
it  takes  effect. 

During  that  span  of  time, 
newspaper  advertising  linage 
was  up  about  30%  and  rate  in¬ 
creases  brought  dollar  volume 
from  $3.2  billion  in  1957  to  $5.8 
billion  in  1969,  according 
to  McCann-Erickson  figures. 
That’s  up  about  80%  so  that 
newspapers  generally  have  been 
able  to  stay  ahead  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  newsprint  bill,  the  inci'eases 
in  salaries  and  wages,  and  ev¬ 
erything  else  that  goes  into  the 
cost  of  producing  the  paper. 

That  is,  up  to  now! 

>|(  9|e  :fc 

That  $10  per  ton  increase 
proposed  for  Jan.  1,  and  its  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  more  than  $90 
million  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  next  year,  comes  at  a  criti¬ 
cal  time  for  most  publishers. 

Advertising  linage  and  dollar 
volume  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  upward  spiral  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  According  to  Media 
Records,  total  ad  linage  for  the 
first  seven  months  was  off  3.4%. 
After  adjusting  for  rate  in¬ 
creases,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  says  dollar  volume  for 
that  period  is  up  1.2%,  which 
is  not  much  with  which  to  meet 
the  proposed  6V2%  increase  in 
newsprint  cost  and  the  increases 
in  wages  which  will  come  as  a 
result  of  the  enormous  settle¬ 


ment  in  New  York  City. 

New  York  City  newspapers, 
it  will  be  remembered,  settled 
with  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  for  a  wage 
package  amounting  to  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $84  a  week  or  almost 
42%  over  three  years.  The  in¬ 
crease  for  the  first  year,  now 
effective,  was  for  $27-plus  per 
week  or  15%.  Next  April  1  it 
goes  up  another  $23  or  11%. 

This  concession  is  expected  to 
set  a  pattern  for  all  newspaper 
wage  contracts  in  New  York 
City  and  to  have  a  decided  im¬ 
pact  on  negotiations  and  agree¬ 
ments  with  newspaper  unions 
all  over  the  country. 

There  used  to  be  a  rule-of- 
thumb  in  New  York  City  that 
each  $1  increase  in  wages  cost 
the  city’s  newspaper  publishers 
an  additional  million  dolars  an¬ 
nually  when  applied  to  all  em¬ 
ployes.  Since  then  a  number  of 
newspapers  have  suspended  and 
total  employment  on  the  city’s 
newspapers  has  dropped  about 
20%.  If  that  is  applied  to  the 
old  formula  the  wage  increase 
will  cost  the  city’s  publishers 
around  $21,000,000  in  its  first 
year  and  another  $18  million 
the  second. 

A  guesstimate  of  annual 
newsprint  consumption  in  the 
city  is  around  7.50,000  tons, 
which  is  probably  low.  That 
means  that  publishers  in  New 
York  City  alone  will  have  to  pay 
$7.5  million  additional  next  year 
for  the  same  amount  of  paper. 

Put  that  on  top  of  the  w'age 
increase  just  granted  and  the 
one  due  in  April  and  you  have 
increased  costs  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  $25  million  by  these 
publishers  in  1971  over  their 
1970  costs. 

That  is  for  one  large  city  but 
it  is  a  glaring  example  and  that 
ain’t  hay. 

*  *  * 

On  the  other  hand,  the  news¬ 
print  manufacturers  have  been 
facing  their  own  problems  of 
higher  costs  in  this  inflationary 
spiral. 

Anglo-Canadian,  the  bell-we¬ 
ther  in  this  year’s  round  of  in¬ 
creases,  cited  “basic  wage  in¬ 
creases  of  nearly  30%  over  three 
years”  now  facing  them.  On  top 
of  this,  cost  of  materials  and 
transportation  have  gone  up,  it 
is  said. 

Some  Canadian  manufactur¬ 
ers  claim  they  have  lost  $5  per 
ton  in  the  exchange  rates.  This 


can’t  apply  to  U.S.  manufactur¬ 
ers,  however,  who  supply  rough¬ 
ly  30%  of  U.S.  publishers’ 
needs. 

An  important  ingredient  in 
the  picture  is  the  fact  that 
newsprint  consumption  this 
year  is  1.6%  behind  last  year. 
The  proposed  $10  increase  could 
force  many  publishers  to  tight¬ 
en  their  pages  and  curtail  con¬ 
sumption  further. 

There  seems  to  be  an  over- 
supply  as  Canadian  mills  are 
operating  at  about  88%  of  ca¬ 
pacity  and  U.S.  mills  around 
91%. 

Also,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  whereas  Canadian  mills 
supplied  U.S.  publishers  with 
71.6%  of  their  newsprint  in 
1959  they  are  now  supplying 
only  65.3%.  The  supply  from 
U.S.  mills  has  increased  from 


26.7%  to  31.7%  of  the  total  and 
imports  from  abroad  have  risen 
from  1.7%  to  3%  of  the  total. 

As  of  now,  three  Cana¬ 
dian  producers — Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian,  International  and  Consoli- 
dated-Bathhurst  —  accounting 
for  around  2.5  million  tons  an¬ 
nually  have  announced  the  $10 
increase.  Other  large  Canadian 
producers  like  Price,  Abitibi, 
Mac-Millan-Bloedel  seem  to  be 
watching  the  straws  in  the  wind 
and  nothing  has  been  heard 
from  domestic  manufacturers. 

Maybe  the  strategy  this  year, 
as  it  has  been  some  times  in  the 
past,  is  for  the  manufacturers 
to  ask  for  a  lot  to  leave  them¬ 
selves  bargaining  room  expect¬ 
ing  to  settle  for  less. 

The  publishers  would  like  to 
see  “less”  translated  into  “half” 
— or  less. 


Letter  published 
ill  Vietnamese 

A  letter  to  the  President  of 
North  Vietnam  in  the  Vietnam¬ 
ese  language  from  residents 
of  San  Diego  asking  for  free¬ 
dom  for  U.  S.  prisoners  of  war 
has  been  published  in  the  San 
Diego  Union. 

“We  take  this  means  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  you  on  a  situation 
which  is  close  to  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans,”  began  the  letter 
to  Ton  Due  Thang  of  North  Vi¬ 
etnam. 

“One  problem  in  the  compli¬ 
cated  relationship  between  the 
North  Vietnam  government  and 
U.  S.  thinking,  most  experts 
agi’ee,  is  the  inability  of  the 
Vietnamese  communists  to  un¬ 
derstand  American  public  opin¬ 
ion,”  explained  Editors  of  The 
Union.  “The  result  is  that  the 
protests  of  a  few  in  a  huge 
country  have  been  accepted  as 
the  voice  of  the  entire  nation.” 

To  counteract  this  feeling, 
and  to  seek  fair  treatment  for 
U.  S.  prisoners  of  war,  the 
Union  explained  that  the  letter 
in  the  Vietnamese  language 
could  be  clipped  out  and  mailed 
to  Hanoi  for  25  cents. 


N.Y.  News  license 
challenged  for  WPIX 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  began  hearings  this 
week  (September  15)  on  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  fitness  of  the  New 
York  News  management  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  WPIX-tv  station. 

Francis  M.  Flynn,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  News  and  of 
VV’PIX,  and  Fred  M.  Thrower, 
president  of  the  station,  were 
called  to  defend  its  news  presen¬ 
tation. 

The  hearings  are  being  di¬ 
vided  into  two  phases.  The  first 
will  consider  allegations  that 
VV’PIX  distorted  and  mislabeled 
news  reports.  The  second  half 
will  deal  with  VV'PIX’s  past  pro¬ 
gram  performance. 

Challenging  the  WPIX  license 
is  Forum  Communications. 

• 

Nixon  talks  to  Chi  editors 

President  Nixon  met  on 
Thursday  (September  17)  with 
the  editorial  boards  of  the  Cin- 
cago  Sun-Times,  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Chicago  Today  in  another 
of  his  series  of  not-for-quotation 
background  briefing  sessions. 


a  corporate 
message  to 
Congress  in 

The  Star  hits  ’em 
where  they  live. 

The  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  19,  1970 

Printed  in  U.S.A. 
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CompStar  is  the  new  high-speed 
photocomposing  machine  from  Star  Parts. 
It  sets  130  newspaper  lines  per  minute 
—  fast  enough  to  print  out  all  the  straight 
matter  on  your  front  page  in  5  minutes, 
or  all  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
in  less  than  25  minutes. 

It  operates  from  any  6-level  tape, 
whether  it  is  wire  service  or  in-plant 
justified  or  unjustified  tape.  The  6-level 


perforators  you  now  use  for  hot  metal, 
photocomposition  or  computer  input  will 
punch  the  tape  for  your  CompStar. 

CompStar’s  typographic  range,  from 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 
A  Datascan  company 


5  point  through  18  point,  encompasses 
classified,  legal  notices,  stock  market 
reports,  straight  matter  and  editorials,  as 
well  as  subheads  and  ad  guts.  Easily 
changed  filmstrips  provide  different 
typefaces,  while  lenses  give  the  correct 
point  sizes. 

For  combined  speed  and  economy, 
CompStar  stands  alone.  Write  today  for 
new  folder  and  full  details. 


